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Perry’s Bible Selections and Responsive Exercises for Schools, 60e. : | 
afford to purchase them 
GEOGRAPHY BY THE JOURNEY METHOD BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers Robinson Crusoe for Schools. . Teeter... Vor classes 'nited States story " : : : . : 
Book I. Home and School. ek aawes cox tee Arabian Nights for Sc hvools....... (Gis oectus ce For cla in United Sta ffistor) The Spy (paper, 12$c.; buff clo., 20c.), The Pilot 
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Other numbers in preparation. Towle’s Heroes & Martyrs of Invention.. ..1.00 For classes in English History Rob Roy (paper, 124c.; clo., 20c.), and Kenilworth by 
Scort, and by BULWER (each, paper, 20c.; clo., 30C¢.). 
Fobes’ Five Minute Speakers and Readers. Five vols.; each 50c. corr, and Harold by (each, paper, 20c.; clo. 30 
kor classes studying the Geography of Sfait: Tales of the Alhambra by IrvincG (paper, 
THE TEACHER’S TOOL-CHEST HISTORY BY THE LIBRARY METHOD ie a 4 1 se : 4 (par 
King’s Methods and Aids in Geography... $1.35 Bacheler’s Topics for Study of American t29c.; buft clo., 20c.) 
Gordy’s Pathfinder in American History. 7 PLIBCOLY .. 20. ccccccccccsccscocvcvesccecces of 55 = ee Oe a (oe ee — : 
Prince’s Methods in German Schools...:. 1.10] | Wilder’s Topics for Study of Eng. History. .45 | or classes in Higher English Enoch Arden and Other Poems, Tennyson; Pris- 
Klemin’s Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop 1.35 Trask’s Topics for Study of Roman History. 45 ; > sVRON ac ape 24c.: ¢ 20c, ) : 
Kilbon’s Elementary Woodwork........... 8. rrask’s Topic s for Study of Grecian Hist’y. .45 oner of Chillon and Other Poems, BYRON (each, paper, £296. ; Clo., 30€. ) ; 
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Princeton University. No. 10 Romans Choisis. 1l2mo, French, with Grammatical, Idiomatic, and Dramatic 
By WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS, LL.D.. 359 pages, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 8) cents Notes. By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, Ph. D., of the New 
Commissioner of Education. Pecheur d’Islande. By PIERRE LoTI. With notes England College of Languages. 1l2mo, flexible cloth, 

by C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D., Director of French Instruc i cents 


Leatherette, 16mo, 50 cents. niform with How to Teach Natural Science tion in the High Schools of Washington City. No. 23] Initiatory French Readings. Premieres Lee- 
in the Publie Schools,” by the same author. Romans Choisis. 12mo, 31% pages, paper, 60 cents; cloth, tures. By * VETERAN l2mo, cloth, 155 pages, 75 ets. 

85 cents, An Elementary French Grammar. By CHARLES 
Quatrevingt-Treize. By VicrornIivuGo. Edited with P. DUCROQUET, author of “Le Francais par la Con 
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STARTLING. 


L have discovered with the aid of statistics that more money is expended in the United States for cigars than for all the 
common schools in the country. It has been estimated that the cost of washing linen that might just as well be worn two days 
longer amounts to cnough in this country to more than defray the expenses of the American Board of Foreign Missions. The 
expense of buttons «n the backs of our coats, where they are of no earthly use, is equal to the sup port of all our orphan asylums. 
It is estimated that the value of old boots thrown aside which might have been worn at least a day longer is more than enough 
to buy a flannel nightgown for every baby in the land. Also, that the cost of every inch of the full shirt collars of our young 








men is equal to the sum necessary to put a Bible in the hands of every Hottentot in South Africa. And if a man had his hair 
eut every two weeks the barbers would get rich. 


So says the Philadelphia Record, and the Dixon American Grapuite Penci. Company adds, that if every leacher who reads 


this will hereafter use Dixon Pencils, the Company would be as rich as the Superior Quality of their goods should make them 


If you are not yet familiar with the Dixon, mention the Journal and send 16 cents for samples 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. | 

Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to Schor sl People. 





We send you a9%inch 
Doily, sti umped with vi In 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6 
inch delft design, with 
a book one »mbroide ring 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 


Death 


SPRINGFIBLD, MASS, 


IDi vidends, . 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


‘Assets to Jan. 1, 189%, 
eet ‘Liabilities. 
oT Rup oniney ‘Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, 


Claims, 
Matured Endowments, 


Definite paid up and cash surrender 


Incorporated 1851. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 


$18, 546,959.96 
17.205,296.32 


FINE SCIENCE The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company [larqrate Schoolrooms 


Homes 
WITH 


Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), o: 
Photocroms (al! sizes). 

Address J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 W a Street, Basten. 





TRADE MARK WeeeT ERED 








Since its entiation the Company has per to Policyholders: 

. $15,116,723.77 
° 2,578, 826.00 
° 7AVTAL696.98 


values endorsed on ali policies. 


$1,341,663.64 


Es, FLOUR 


ys fely offered to the Diabetic. 
oth from this country and 








The result of ye™ 
Bread Flour whi 
The testimony to it 


ine®&Watestown, N. Y.,U B.a, 


achers’ Agency, 


Boston, 


Write to Farw@) & 8 


Winship Teachers 
3 Somerset St., 
Western Office........ 








-Topeka, Kansas, 





Teachers, Superintendents. 





DEPT. G, 
244 Canal Street 








For Sale, | 


Ina large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
Girls and Kindergarten. The school 1s admirably 
located, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo 
date 100 pupils. There is in luded in the sale school 
furniture, philosophical apparatus, globes, charts, 
desks, book-cases, complete kindergarten outfit, and 
the good will of the school, and only $800 cash in 
vestment, on short time, required. 
For full particulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Wanted, 


willing to devote a part of their spare 


Teachers who are 





time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 


particulars. 





We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies| 
free of cost. | 
AGENCY DEPT. | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., 


Address 


Boston, Mass. | 


| ST 


REAL IMPROVE- 


327 Broadway, New York 


MENTS, 
NOT CHANGES 
MERELY, 
DISTINGUISH 
aj 
the 
uM 
NEW 
MODELS 
of the 


REMINGTON 


ANDARD TYPEWRITER. 
Send for New HUlustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


S, For Sale or Rent, 


A valuable prope rty, be autifully 
iently located on 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and. steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to schoo/| 5 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
purposes. It consists of one magnificent build- — 
g, and fifteen modern cottages containing 
All of these 


in 


* Highlands’ 


from five to eight rooms each. 


buildings are nearly new, 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded and ornamente d. 


for 


property, 
is now offer 


300 or more students. 


and conven- 
*(in the midst 


and handsomely fin- No 


There is ample room 

The cost of said] 4 fine school property situated in a large, delight 
as it is, was more than $100,000. It] ful, 
ed for sale or a five years’ rent, 


School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courtous 


Kindergartens, ali grades. 
Private Schools, Culleges. 


|Prompt 


Expert 
Service. 


Best 
Equipment. 


Fair 





BSERVATORY DOMES mon '?Moos 


N. M. LOWE, 
88 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


For Sale or Rent, 


and healthy New York city. The building, 
with its spacious wing, is ample for the accom 
modation of a good number of boarders, is fitted 


as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, up with all modern improvements, and is adapted 


at 


a bargain and on easy terms. 


Here is an]to school purposes. There are two acres of lawn, 


oppo rtunity to establish another Smith, Welles-| ornamented with large shade trees, and furnish- 


ley, or H« slyoke ¢ ‘ollege, or a first-class semi- 
inary or military ac ademy, with 


all re ady for use, 


splendid outfit, 
; in the nation, | Such accommodations. 


of the most pede ible locations 

Possession given at any time. 

ticulars app fy to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ 


Wanted 


3 Somerset St., 


or particulars 


Aoennn Dent... N. EK. 
3 Somerset St,, 


For full par- 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 

AGENCY, to 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 


‘ K Satesstenes 00% the Jounn ‘a 
) § part of their spare time to soliciting — f — y hes” pon Hace ce ey 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us pod oh SE athe bye ome 
f articulars. -We pay liberal commissions, and | 2¢V4anced str months by senc- 
" : eS8Si 7 : Address | ("2% 4 "ew yearly subscription. 


furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. 
PUR. CO... 
Boston, Mass. 


ing attractive play- grounds. The location is on 


every account desirable, and the outtit ample for a 


a full and tirst-class school for boys, and there are numerous 
and in one| boys in that and neighboring cities who seek just 


The property will be sold 
for less than half of what it would cost to reproduce 
the buildings upon the same grounds, or rented on 
very reasonable terms. Apply, for more particulars, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


; Somerset St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 








Chandler 


Adjustable 


orated under the Laws 


ldll 


of Massachusetts 


cll} ( 


Jesk 


/ompany. 


a ne of School Furniture. 
HEALTHFUL ! 


DURABLE ! 


Adjustable School Furniture is 
now as universally recognized 
necessity as modern 
A small boy can 


Sanitation. 
never more sit 
in a large boy’s chair, nor ean 
a large boy be squeezed into a 


small boy’s seat. 


That inhwman 


practice must cease. 


THE CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIR & DESK COMPANY have 
all their work done in their own 
factory --- the only perfect ad- 
justable furniture plant in the 
world. Every 


piece of work in 


iron and wood is as perfect as 


mechanical skill can make it. 





26 Arch Street, 


Factory and Fo 


at 
WALPOLE, 


undry 


WASS, 


OFFICE: 
165 Devonshire Street, ) 


4h 4? 


Boston, Mass. 


References: 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


BEWARE OF 


BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


COMFORTABLE 


Pupils can study longer with 


greater comfort and in_ better 
health with adjustable chairs and 
desks. Children need and _ wise 
parents demand the adjustable 


chair and desk. With old furniture 
20 per cent. of the children have 
spinal curvature and 30 per cent. 
have defective eyesight, and the 
majority of both may be prevented 
by using adjustable chair and desk. 
The Chandler furniture is DuRA 
BLE, STRONG, RELIABLE, and PER 
FECTLY Easy to adapt to any 
pupil. No filigree to catch and 
retain dust. It is impossible for 
the Chandler to get out of order. 
By Chandler patent measuring 
gauge, a pupil may be measured 
and both chairand desk accurately 
adjusted in less than a minute. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
February 16-18. 


CHARLES bh. GILBerRt, President. 


LARGEST. BEST. 


PLan TO CoLLtect Dara CONCERNING METHODS AND COURSES 
oF WorK IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS TENDING TO PROMOTE A 
VitaL CONNECTION BETWEEN SCHOOL STUDIES AND THE 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD AND OF THE 
MAN. 


W. N. Hailman, Washington, Superintendent of the In- 
dian Schools under the Department of the Interior. 

The report assumes that the schools of America have 
felt more keenly than those of any other country the need 
of an educational practice that shall meet the practical 
requirements of actual life; an educational practice that 
shall lead the young to field and forest, to the workshop 
and the laboratory, to hearth and home, teaching them to 
find joy in beneficent industry rather than in indolent 
nervous excitement, in productive 
rather than in the glittering 


pastime and 
and creative work, 
passions of overwrought emotion and morbid fancy; 
an education that will yield workers and builders, dis- 
coverers and inventors, fathers and mothers, useful and 
devoted citizens,—open-eyed, open-hearted, open-handed; 
an educational practice that shall enter the very heredi- 
ties of the race and lift it steadily out of the brutal strug- 
gies of savage competition into a life of active co-ordina- 
tion based upon mutual good will. 

The report assumes, furthermore, that under the pres- 
sure of this feeling and tendency, the American school 
las in these matters achieved triumphs which are little 

nown, and the knowledge and study of which is, prob 

y, of more real value than many of the current discus- 
non the hyper-philosophical niceties of so-called edu 

tional science and the threshing of mediaeval straw im- 

rted from European universities. These simple tri- 

mphs of the American school, the report holds, should be 
ssiduously collected, sifted in the light of generally 
nderstood practical principles, collated and placed at the 
disposal of teachers for their instruction and professional 
cvelopment. 

In support of its assumptions, the report gives detailed 

counts of a number of typical lessons observed in 
\merican schools, and analyzes these in the light of sim 
le practical requirements formulated in the report; 
howing how skillfully in these lessons the teachers had 
ecured for the children interesting experience related to 


ie contents of the lesson, how they had led the children 
deliberate and spontaneous thought on these experi 
nuces, had stimulated in the children’s minds purpose 
mnected with the new knowledge, and had afforded op- 
ortunity for the achievement of such purpose; how, not 
itisfied with this, the teachers had led the children to 
ite with each other in common ends in the achievement 
Which the new knowledge was again applied to life 
der new aspects and under the impulse of mutual be 
Olence; how, in all these cases, the most promineni 
ns to the children were in the development of industry, 
everance, presence of mind, sense of responsibility, 
otion to duty, and other traits of character without 
h even patriotism is but empty sound. 
the lessons chosen were a imber lesson from a first 
iry grade, a lesson in 1 isuration from a similar 
a reading and langua:e exercise from a fourth 
a lesson in form a1 drawing from a fourth 
and a lesson or serics of lessons in nature 
from a seventh gride In all of these 
vital connections of the work done with 
practical development of the child was clearly 
ght out, andit was shown sufficiently that the 
icter gains on the children’s part, and their gains in 


to make use 


if what they learned, increased also 
knowledge gains, and rendered them more enduring, 
llas more serviceable in life. 

report concluded with the recommendation that a 
ittee of experts be appointed to collect data similar 
se presented, to analyze and collate these, and to re 
he results of their labors in the year 1899, the neces- 
xpenses of the committee to be defrayed by the N. E. A. 





Edward R Shaw, University of New York. 

We owe much intellectual inspiration and more con 
fusion to the Herbartians. The time is ripe for a scien- 
tific, helpful study of the best methods of the primary 
schools in relation to the educational development of the 
child through the collection of data. We know too much 
to stop without knowing more. We do not know enough 
to stop without knowing more. 


Cc. F. Carroll, Worcester, Superintendent of Schools. 

We have had quite too much of opinions without genius, 
and of observations without the scientific spirit. Women 
are, indeed, the artists of the profession, and when we 
can get the best judgment of the best women through a 
clear statement of their convictions, we shall have some- 
thing of infinitely greater value than the Forum articles, 
which, though they may have done some good through 
their reaction, would have been of more service had tuey 
been the observations and conclusions of a man with 
scientific skill, or a woman with the touch of a profes 
sional artist. Let the best women in the schoolroom 
have a chance to classify the philosophical statements of 
Dr. Hailman., 


Dr. Emerson E. White, ex-State Superintendent of Ohio, 
ex-Superintendent of Cincinnati, ex-President of De 
Pauw University. 

It seems to me that it is the purpose of a discussion not 
only to approve the paper, but if possible to point out its 
limitations, and to guard against its undue application, I 
have been subjecting some of these general theories to the 
test of interpretation. I am persuaded that very few ol 
the principles of the kindergarten can be made general 
processes of education. Without endorsing the distinc 
tion made by the paper between knowledge and thought, 
[ wish to question the statement that all that is taught in 
the school should be carried over into achievement. This 
really may be beautiful for the kindergarten, but not for 
general education. It eliminates all taught in the school 
that cannot be consciously applied; cannot be then and 
there carried over either in time or in place into achieve 
ment. Look at this theory, and see how much of value 
in education it eliminates. ‘There is a very small part of 
education that can in the room, in the place, be applied 
So you see at once that the principle becomes a very dan 
verous elimination of what is to be taught in the school 
I thank my stars that I was taught many things in the 
school and knowledge that I did not apply and did not 
attempt to put into achievement. I have been all my life 
applying what was taught me by my teachers, without 
any conscious effort to show me its application. It is too 
much to demand that teachers shall apply that which only 
vears of experience can apply. Besides this, the effort 
of the teacher to apply every lesson, to carry it over de 
tail to instruction, to achievement, leads to much futile 
and foolish work, work that the child ought to be spared 
from, protected from. This pedagogical principle may be 
of great value if vou see its limitations. If they are not 
seen, it is dangerous. 

Even at the risk of being called a conservative, and | 
confess [ am somewhat of a conservative in action, but 


irge that we 


somewhat of a radical in thinking, I would 
make a study of tie limitations as well as of the generali- 
zations, for many of the principles that seem general 
have only a limited application in teaching. Indeed, 
much of the highest value in education is only a limited 
function. The attempt to change our course of study so 
as to eliminate everything that the teacher cannot then 
and there bring to achievement is certainly without 
reason. 

Now, there is no department of human learning, in my 
judgment, that has not been enriched by scholars who 
taught pure thinking, and left to others the putting of 


their thought into practical results. Literature is, with 
out achievement, formulated or even hinted. I pity that 
university or college that does not reverence pure and 


logical thinking. Leave such training to work out its 
own results in future years. 

Further than that, let me say that this philosophy of 
achievement is giving us some quite funny results in 
school work. I listened not long ago to a man most elo- 
quent on new education. I went to his city as I would go 
on a pilgrimage to a fountain of light. In the schools 
of that city that man was present, witnessing what I saw, 
but I was greatly disappointed. I have not seen in years 
such mechanical and stupid teaching of the very kind that 
his speeches and his writings condemned. Either the 
man breaks down, or his theory breaks down, in practical 
result. I do not antagonize this report as to what can be 
done in achievement. I wish to put over against the 
truth of this paper another truth: to keep the first truth 
from attempting to do more than it can do. 

Dr. W. N. Hailman, in closing the discussion, said: The 
report rests upon the highest principles of pedagogical 
thinking. The infinitely great rests upon the infinitely 
small, and it is important that we study the infinitely 
small without losing sight of the infinitely great. An 
educational commission should deduce great principles 
from the data of the most minute detail. Achievement 
does not mean doing with the hands merely, nor chiefly, 
but may be in many directions, as logic, philosophy, and 
literature. Pure thought must enter into pure life. The 
school must give to pure thought pure action. The com- 
mission should convince the working fraternity of the 
value of every-day work. We do not seek details, but 
rather the principles by which achievements are made. 

We must have an American profession. There must 
be an American teachers’ profession. The American 
teachers have not sought to find themselves. We do not 
need a Pestalozzian nor a Froebelian profession, but an 
\merican. The kindergarten ideas are in the primary 
school better than they are anywhere else. A commis- 
sion has for its mission the looking up of good work, then 
investigate to find how it was begun, and how it,has been 
done, 

| Papers on the above report, by Dr. W. T. Harris and N. C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, will appear in the Journat. ] 


THE PROVINCE OF THE SUPERVISOR. 
L. H. Jones 


There are two parties to the process of supervision of 


Cleveland, Superintendent. 


schools—the supervisor and the supervised. It is well 
for the supervisor to speak the first word. 

The supervisor should set the standard of work. This 
work has four prominent methods, all of which are re- 
quired for the full accomplishment of the work. The 
inost important is that of testing pupils through written 
examinations presented by the supervisor without notice 
to either teachers or pupils. These questions should be 
thoroughly prepared, covering the portion of the work 
upon which a judgment is desired. The questions should 
require an application of knowledge rather than its re- 
production by memory, since the character in this respect 
will determine to a great extent the trend of future effort 
hy the teacher. 

The papers writien should be carefully examined by the 
teacher, but not percented. Percenting papers always 
tends to exalt non-essentials beyond their deserts, and to 
obscure the less obvious but more important elements ot 
real progress in study. When the teacher has familiar- 
ized herself with the contents of the papers, the super 
visor should do the same. Then the two should confer 
in a spirit of friendliness, but with the hope of coming to 
a conclusion with reference to the results which shall be 
of future value There must be absolute frankness and 
earnestness by both parties. Then judgment must be 
rendered, and the teacher must understand that the 
tandard applied is an expression of the superintendent's 
best judgment, and intended as a guide for future effort 
Such a test should come so soon after the beginning ot 
the year as a ifficient amount of work has been done to 
afford an adequate field for testing 

The cond movement in the matter of setting up 
tandards 1s the oral test. The questions should be less 
formal than the written ones, and the superintendent in 
conducting the test should be on terms of comradeship 
with the pupils. The teacher should study the work 
while in operation, and confer with the superintendent 
about it afterward 

The third is the observation by the superintendent of 
the actual teaching which the teacher does For this 
purpose he should make his personality non-effective, 
allowing the conditions in the school to be as nearly as 


possible what they would be without his presence. A 








conference should follow, in which a judgment is pro- 


nounced upon the work. 
f teaching by the 


The last exercise in this list is that « 
This should be done in the presence of 


superintendent. 
the limitations 


the teacher under as nearly as may be 
which the teacher is required to observe. A superintend 
ent should never lose the touch with child mind which 
comes only by teaching children themselves. 

The superintendent or supervisor should create for his 
possible attainment in the different 
This is a work distince- 


teachers ideals of 
provinces of educational work. 
tively different in kind from the setting up of standards 
of work to be immediately realized under existing condi- 
tions. Standards are authoritative. They should be ac- 
companied by the demand for their realization. Ideals 
should draw by their own attraction. The disturbance 
which they create is that divine discontent which always 


has in it an element of hopefulness. To have this ele 


ment of hopefulness in them ideals must be founded on 
the actual. In order to be full of inspiration they must 
transcend what now is. <A wise superintendent will take 
care to find instances of work in which the methods and 
results can be shown to have the direct relation of cause 
and effect. ‘Teachers are more able and willing to begin 
to study for improvement after they have been ass ired 
that change does not necessarily mean revolution. 

Ideals of education must be developed in the minds of 
i1eachers so as to inspire to highest and noblest effort. 
These ideals must express the hope of the future, and cast 
guch radiance over the plain path of common teaching as 
shall make it seem the very way of salvation to pupils and 
teachers alike. To be of highest worth the teacher must 
have the noblest conception of the nature and worth of 
ihe work she is trying to do. I have occasionally seen a 
teacher with an elevated notion of her work unable to 
realize her ideal from failure to understand the rationale 
of its accomplishment. The highest ideals are never 
realized; but the greatness of work is nevertheless pro- 
duced by the presence of the ideal which lies unrealized 
within it. 

The means to be employed and the process involved in 
the development of these ideals are-almost infinite in 
number and limitless in form. There will be necessity 
for meetings for conference and exchange and comparison 
of ideas. These meetings require much effort on the part 
of both teacher and supervisor. Teachers who complain 
of their weariness as excuse for non-atttendance have not 
learned the uses of such meetings 

The range of topics that should be studied by a super 
intendent with his teachers is as wide as the subject of 
education itself. Not alone the professional subjects of 
psychology and the kindred subjects of art, literatur 
and science, but the relation of school education to that 
given by business and the various institutions which co 
operate with or sueceed school life. School must be seen 
to be a legitimate part, but not the whole of child lif 
The child should not be led to consider himself so much 
as preparing to live as he should be led to live, and 


through living, prepare to live bette) \ part of the 


weariness and drudgery of teaching is removed when the 


teacher finds that legitimate living with her pupils i 
considerable part of her daily task. 

I have no disposition to undervalue the kind of child 
study carried on by specialists. But the larger share of 
it is of such far-away character, of such technical nature 
as to be unprofitable for the average teacher to carry on 
as a part of her school work \ll experiments which 
must have a special preparation in order to produce th 
conditions necessary for their study take on a more or 
less artificial character. No other child study is half so 
valuable to a teacher as that sympathetic study which an 
intelligent teacher can make of the members of her owt 
school as she is engaged in the regular teaching processes 
of the day under the ordinary conditions and forms of th 


recitation To obtain the best results there must be units 


of purpose between supervisor and teacher, viz., study for 
improvement, with as much as possible of the personal 


equation eliminated 


SUPERVISION AS VIEWED BY THE SI PERVISED 
Sarah C. Brooks, St. Paul, Supervisor 


[This paper is so delightfully practical and so entel 


taining withal that the Journal will print it entire in ay 
early is e, Instead OL giving a report of the same. | 
C. I’. Carroll, Worcester, Superintendent 

The principal use of the test must be confined to dete) 
mining neatnes accuracy, and form lt can scarcely 
show the best that a teache) is doin much le can it 
show the best of whiel i pupil is capable TY} ly 
statement is true, because a written test must be confine d 


chiefly to work it 


penmanship, spelling, technical lan- 
suage, and simple sentence-making or re production All 
culture subjects, it 


Which we may include reading. geog- 
raphy, history, nature work, literature, music, manual 


training, cannot be satisfactorily worked out upon paper. 
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The list, therefore, is very small, and is confined chiefly 
to subjects that are purely mechanical. Culture subjects 
depend upon the instincts, upon feeling, imply a horizon, 
relations, soul. Any focusing, such as is ealled for in 
written examinations, tends to sacrifice the larger side. 
In fact, testing at this point is almost fatal, as we learned 
by sad experience under the old regime. 

Vritten examinations by the superintendent will show 
and teachers what subjects and what 
points he may desire to emphasize, but they may be 
dangerous for that very reason. The teachers them- 
selves should be expected and required to give tests fre- 
quently, and principals should be asked to watch and 
direct both written and oral tests in all subjects. High 
school teachers generally review and test their work in 


\ 
\ 


the principals 


muthematics and the languages at regular intervals. 

it is something of an art for a superintendent to know 
how to enter a schoolroom. <A pleasant greeting is most 
important; anything more is likely to be a nuisance. 
Neither the class nor the teacher should be turned aside 
from the business in hand. The current should not be in- 
terrupted while he is present. 

it is ubsoluiely necessary that a supervisor should 
ach constantly if he would be a living part of any school 
svstem. A conference later with the teacher has its ad- 
Vantage, but can never do the same thing that can be ac- 
complished by his questioning the children in the pres- 
enee of the teacher. Moreover, these questions should 
always be in line with what the teacher is doing if they 
are to be of assistance to the teacher. They should be 
civen to show the teacher how to do better her own work 
or how to carry it farther. 

Teachers’ meetings afford altogether the best means 
of directing school work as a whole. At the teachers’ 
vrade meetings we stand directly at the centre. If we 
have visited intelligently, and have before us at the 
moment the strong and weak points that we have dis- 
covered in very recent visits, we can mold instruction 
to the full extent that our skill will permit. 

The superintendent must get down to a few essentials 
in drill, and emphasize these points, not only by what he 
says, but by the best class exercises that he can produce. 
The use of the blackboard and of nature in teaching read- 
ng; the objective work in connection with teaching the 
multiplication table and fractions, tables of weights and 
measures; the preliminary interpretation of problems, 

riting of decimals, making of sentences; the giving of 
a lesson in penmanship—all these technical details should 
ye gone Over, 

Kither the superintendent or some person fitted to com- 
prehend and carry out some consistent plan should give 
directions and full illustrations at the teachers’ meetings. 
rhe most inexcusable and most criminal waste of time is 
made at this point, and Dr. Rice has not said too much in 
his recent articles on the necessity of teaching economi- 
cally and effectively a limited number of essential points 
in the “three R’s.”” Moreover, a superintendent should 
conduct many of his own grade meetings. 

! can subscribe most cheerfully to all that Mr. Jones 
ias said relating to the eftort called for by both superin- 
endent and teacher. On this basis of hard work teach- 
ng may become a profession. The teacher who is thus 
enterprising can always be recognized because she will 
anticipate Lhe superintendent in most of his suggestions. 
she ranges the whole field of inquiry, and brings to her 
vork things both new and old. Moreover, she prepares 
with care every lesson which she is to teach. She esti 
inates in advance the work of the week. Every lesson is 

review, or has in it an element of review, carefully pro- 
ided for in this preparation. Such a working over and 
working up of old material as a matter of principle is in 


elf the best form of correlation, is in itself a substitute 


for the old-fashioned examination, and makes the test 
only an Svery d i) affair. 

[ should insist that the pupil demands the first place 
n this discussion \n improved knowledge of the child 


changing theories of training teachers, and methods 
ure to change with theories 

first, school hygiene is at present given a large place 

pedagogy, and has a place upon the programme of this 


T1y 


We need to discuss not only heat, light, and 


mvention, 


entilation, but also to discuss tne growing body, its 
tored energy, the dynamic force that works upon the 
rganism of every child, the impuise to movements that 
ompel growth and drive on the child and the man in 
their ceaseless activities 


Biology has come to be the 


est part of physiology, and 
hysiology the best part of psychology, and physical and 


chemical forces are back of all. Nutrition has come to 
ve regarded as the greatest fact in education, and a we ll 
nour | child, living with cultivated people, will attain 


to their tate with a minimum of formal teaching. If he 
acks proper food or fails to appropriate it, he will be de- 
ficient both morally and intellectually. Studies of defec- 


tive and criminal children show that they are usually im- 
properly nourished, and that physical development has 
been arrested in a greater or less degree. 


Another of the inner forces of education that has been 
brought to light recently is found in the emotions and jn 
stinets, supplemented by interest and attention, ang 
while all these are classified and treated separately, th 
are inseparable, have a common origin, and are a unit j: 
character. They are often more important than int: 
lect. They condition even perception and rule reason 
They must have free play at every stage, or a man defe, 
tive at some point is the result. Restraint of instinct, » 
straint of affection, lack of normal interest, have been 
the marks of the modern school system, and the partia| 
restoration of these to their proper place is the first pro}- 
lem of the modern school superintendent. 

Another hopeful indication is the presence in this pro 
gramme of the subjects relating to the social forces tha 
are co-ordinated with the school. We often lose our 
perspective and forget the part that the home, the church 
literature, art, and society play in education. The “three 
R’s” contribute but a meagre amount to our intelligence 
while our surroundings are all-powerful in their influences 
upon both character and judgment. 

The intelligent supervisor must base his treatment of 
courses of study upon these conditions, and his methods 
must bein general harmony with them. It is a good 
thing for teachers to look about for methods, to be thrown 
upon their own resources. Standards and general prin 
ciples are indeed authoritative; methods, art, ways and 
means are incidental. 

No man is more contemptible than he who plods along, 
following in the rear of his best teachers, following in the 
rear of the best public sentiment. 


[The paper on this subject by Sarah L. Arnold will ap 


pear in a later issue. ] 


John W. Carr, Anderson, Ind., Superintendent. 


I find that ‘‘province”’ is a werd of Roman origin, mean 
ing a country under the Roman rule which had been con 
quered previous to its annexation to the empire. Bb) 
analogy, the ‘‘province of the supervisor” is some great 
stretch of country which had been conquered previous to 
its annexation to the great empire of education, and that 
its present lord and ruler is called a supervisor, which 
by interpretation, means a ruler of rulers. 

[ heard so many stories concerning the ruler of thi 
province that I was led to believe that he is not a pro 
consul at all, but a kind of absolute monarch, ruling an 
unlimited domain; that he lords it over his subjects in 
truly oriental fashion, makes and unmakes his subordi 
nate officers at will, prescribes the quality and quantity 
of the very thoughts of his subjects, and whose ukase is 
law. I thought to spy out this marvelous land and bring 
a report. 

I found quite an extensive country, with clearly-marked 
boundaries, beyond which its ruler himself durst not go 
It is bounded on the north by the Mer de Glace of in 
difference, on the east by the Chinese wall of conserva 
tism, on the south by the Sahara of formalism, and on th 
west by the rifle pits of pubiic criticism. Below is th 
eternal granite, but above is light and illimitable spac: 

The language of this province is barbarous and peculial 
to the last degree. I did not remain there long enoug! 
to learn to converse freely, yet I succeeded in picking up 
several words and expressions, some of which I recall t 
this day; such as ‘correlation,’ ‘‘concentration,” ‘co 
ordination,” ‘‘form studies,” ‘content studies,” ‘‘the form 
of the thought,’ and ‘‘the embodiment of the them«* 
This, of course, is a kind of Norman language spoken on 
by the conquerors, and is wholly unintelligible to the na 
tive Saxons. But the conquerors often persist in inflis 
ing upon the conquered long harangues in this tongue, | 
way of punishment for the heresy of ignorance. Whe! 


} 


undergoing such tortures, the victims have learned 


close their eyes, and with the badge of suffering depict 
on their faces to seek respite in slumber. 

But perhaps the strangest thing about the languag¢ 
this province is that the great men themselves do 
understand it. This is not generally known by the col 
110n people, and it was by mere accident that I foun 
cut. Once while attending a tournament in one of 
chief cities, J|happened to wander near the lists where t! 
niost valiant knights were charging, lance in hand, at 
word “correlation.”” There was a clash of arms, an 
deal of confusion, and each side shouted ‘victory, 
While I could not understand their language, I could 
by their looks that it was a draw. 

[ shall not dwell upon the manners and customs ol 
people of this province, for, in sooth. I did not obs« 
that they were very different from our own. Yet | 
assured on the most excellent authority that they w' 
so very peculiar that even the children could pick oul 
native by his walk, talk, dress, or actions. Marvelo 
tales were told concerning this peculiar people, which, ¢ 
Say the least, were more entertaining than profitable 

But seriously, our schools will neve r reach a creditab! 
standard of efficiency so long as superintendents are con 
tent to remain in their offices, sending out examination 


th 
th 
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questions, receiving and examining reports, tabulating 
and comparing statistics. These things have their value, 
but they are of secondary importance to schoolroom 
visitation and the friendly criticisms and suggestions 
that result from such visits. By the systematic visitation 
of his schools, the superintendent learns the real difficul- 
ties of the teachers, becomes acquainted with the strength 
and weakness of the teaching force, ascertains the merit 
aud weaknesses of his own plans when put to the test, 
thereby learning whether it is best to insist on their en- 
forcement or have them returned to his office for repairs. 

The supervisor gets quite as much from his teachers as 
he gives them in return. He cannot hope to keep abreast 
the times unless he is acquainted with the best things in 
his profession as exemplified by the best thought and 
practice of his teaching force. 

Few things are more embarrassing and discouraging, 
ves, hurtful to teachers, than harsh, unsympathetic, de- 
structive criticism, whiie, on the other hand, nothing is 
more encouraging and helpful than friendly, sympa- 
thetic, constructive criticism. Teachers as a rule are 
criticised quite enough; what is needed is a better an@ 
higher form of criticism. 

One point that perhaps has not received sufficient con- 
sideration in this discussion is the relation of the super- 
visor to the public. He should understand not only the 
theoretical and practical workings of the schools under 
his care, and beable to criticise, advise, and instruct 
teachers, but he should be a man of affairs, thoroughly in 
touch with the professional and business men of the com- 
munity, undertanding the tastes, prejudices, and needs of 
the people, so that the schools may be the better suited to 
the environment, may the most nearly meet the needs of 
the people whosupport them. But in order that the 
schools may not become warped and stunted by local in- 
fluences, the supervisor should have a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the age and civilization in which he lives. 
He should have an understanding of and a sympathy with 
American life and institutions. And while he should wel- 
come truth and light from whatever source they may 
come, yet he should not disparage and despise the educa- 
tional achievements of his own countrymen, nor think 
that there are no true pedagogical principles except those 
which have been formulated around a lager beer table in 
Germany. 

It has been wisely said every noble art has its divine 
ounterpart, and I wish you to note that teaching is no 
exeeption. “God formed and modeled the world out of 

10s, and that is sculpture. He builded the mountains 
with their domes and spires and minarets, and that is 
architecture. He carpeted the earth and tinted the seas 
and hung the bow of promise in the heavens, and that is 
painting. He made the birds and the winds and the 
waterfalls, and that is music. He peopled the earth with 
living human beings, and that is the everlasting drama.”’ 
sut when he wanted the perfect teacher,*he sent his Son 
from heaven. 

\lbert E. Winship, Boston, Journal of Education. 

Just as high art in teaching is to get the best work out 
f the child without allowing him to be self-conscious, so 
is it high art in supervision to get the best work out of 


the teacher without allowing her to be self-conscious. 
‘There are superintendents whose manner, spirit, and even 
presence make, a teacher so self-conscious that not only 
while he is visiting the school, but so long as the influence 
of his visits remains, she can not act, speak, or think 
naturally. The superintendent in manner and spirit 
must be restful and comforting before he can be stimu- 
ating and inspiring. Men of business know what this 
means. So long as they empioy a man, a successful house 
ces to it that he has every possible aid to the most effec- 
ive personal effort. A large book-house in years gone 
took a successful superintendent into its employ. For 
year he acquainted himself with the business and the 
nditions of work, and the coming season a great “book 
fight’? was on in five cities. He lost the first and small- 
t, then the second fell before him, and he took his 
rip” and went back to the home office to lay his resig- 
tion before his employers. As he entered, the head of 
e house came forward, and with a hearty hand-grasp, 
id, “You have made a good fight, you have learned how 
do it, now you will win. I have told the bookkeeper to 
1 $500 to your salary.’”’ He hastened, light-hearted, to 
h the next train. got into the hottest of the fight, and 
ved that he had “learned how to do it.” The other 
ee cities were his. Teachers often need just that faith 
i confidence. Superintendents must be wise and ener- 
in their confidence and sympathy. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOLS 
CORRELATION OF EpUCATIONAL FORCES IN THE COM- 
MUNITY. 
uel T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass., Superintendent. 
chool supervision has hitherto directed itself to the 
nization of teaching and those things that pertain to 
inner life of the school. The time has come when 











more attention should be given to the organization of the 
community, to the end that schools may hold a more com- 
manding position, and that the various social and educa- 
tional forces may be brought into unity. There is never 
strict neutrality in public sentiment. If a community is 
not thoroughly committed to a broad policy, it is likely 
tc assume an unfriendly attitude at times. 

It is highly important that the people be instructed re- 
garding the aims of education. School supervisors are at 
fault if some effort is not made to so instruct them. 

Not only has there been lack of constructive work in 
the interest of a healthy public opinion, but there has 
been an indisposition on the part of men and women to 
recognize the unity of moral and social aims, and to justly 
value the work performed by other forces than the one in 
which they are interested themselves. There has been a 
kind of competition which is detrimental to the best re- 
sults in a community life. 

Various factors that contribute to education in the com- 
munity are to be considered, as the church, the home, the 
school, the public library, the newspaper, etc. These each 
have a work of their own which the others cannot do. 
\t the same time, the best resulis depend upon the degree 
of co-operation that exists between these forces. 

A mistake which the church has often made in arro- 
gating to itself too much importance is to be noticed. the 
tendency on the part of the church to ignore the great 
function of public education as a Christianizing influence 
is to be deplored. 

The union of the home and the school is of vast im- 
portance. Teachers and parents are mutually concerned 
in the education of the child. Each needs information 
and support from the other. 

The good opinions and good wishes of all the people 
should go out toward the public schools because of what 
they are caiculated todo in a Democratic community. 
Two principles are to be emphasized; first, the import- 
ance of correlating educational forces; and second, the 
school should become the centre for this correlation. 
Reference is made to Horace E. Scudder’s plea for making 
the schoolhouse the centre. 

{Instances were cited of work accomplished by local 
organizations at Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
other cities. Mention was made of the work of the 
Twentieth Century club of Boston, with its various com- 
mittees working upon different social problems. The 
plans and purposes of the Brookline Education Society 
were explained. Special mention is made of the meetings 
wherein practical educational problems concerning the 
home and the school were discussed, and also concerning 
the several committees which are appointed to investigate 
educational questions, not only for local ends, but also as 
social studies. Brookline’s new bathhouse was mentioned 
and a description of its purposes given. Various move- 
ments illustrative of the interest of citizens in the Brook- 
line schools were mentioned. The plan for high school 
extension inaugurated by the head master of the Brook- 
line high school was explained. ] 

Co-operation is to be the watchword of the new century 
in all departments of human endeavor. 

Educational workers need to become more conscious of 
the commanding importance of the school as a social fac- 
tor, and use every endeavor in enlisting a sympathetic co 
operation on the part of the people. 


THE RELATION OF CITIZENS AND TEACHERS 
Ida C. Bender, Buffalo, Supervisor. 

In the century just closing the wonderful discoveries 
of science and their application in practical life have 
caused a revolution in industry and a development of 
commerce which it is difficult to describe. But we turn 
from the marvelous spectacle of material triumphs to sur 
vey their effect upon our social and political life 

No one is able to estimate the character of the society 
of which he forms an active part. 

In no country have social and industrial changes oc 
curred to a greater extent than in our own land. The 
conviction that the ‘‘preservation of liberty depends upon 
the intelligence of the whole people” early prevaiied, and 
the American common school had its birth. 

This school, supported entirely by the people of the di 
trict, stood, almost to the same degree as the church, the 
centre of public interest. The common people had a pro 
found belief in their unaided ability to manage its affairs 
Certain evils, petty local jealousies, unwise interference, 
without doubt resulted from this faith, but there also 
grew out of it a keen sense of civic duty and a remarkable 
capacity for dealing successfully with public questions 
of the most vital importance to the nation. What a 
training school for citizenship this district school was 
before the tide of population set so strongly toward the 
cities. 

Thoughtful people are beginning to realize that the 
present separation between life and school can no longer 
be safely endured. Whether they will or will not, the 
citizen, representing the world,and the teacher, theschool, 


must again be brought into a relation of sympathy and 
co-operation. 

A day or two ago I ran across a comparison which at- 
tracted my attention. It was as follows: In 1870 the 
number of women teachers in America was 84,047; in 
1890 it had increased to 246,066—194 per cent. During the 
same period the population grew from 38,500,000 to 68,- 
000,000, about 79 per cent. Making liberal allowance 
for the extension of education in the West and the South, 
and the consequent demand for a greater number of 
teachers over and above that resulting from the increase 
in population, we may gain from these figures some idea, 
imperfect, to be sure, as to the rate at which women are 
inking the place of men as teachers, especially in the 
rural schools and in the higher positions of city schools. 
Such a fact should not ve overlooked in a discussion of 
the relations of citizens and teachers. It means that an 
increasingly large number of teachers is drawn from that 
class of the population which in many states is denied 
the right of an active participation in public affairs. It 
nieans, further, that more and more the training of the 
future citizen is passing into the hands of persons the 
ordinary course and tendency of whose life is away from, 
rather than toward, an intimate knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with publie life and civic duty; who, too often for 
the safety of the state, fail to catch the spirit of the time 
or to appreciate the magnitude of their task; who, instead 
of fostering and encouraging ashow of interest on the part 
1 citizens, deem any criticism of their work or expres- 
sion of desire to share in it an unwarrantable intrusion. 
Now is the time to make teachers feel how closely the 
personal and individual interests of daily life are inter- 
twined with our governmental relations; to know that in 
some form government, municipal, state, or national, 
touches us everywhere and at all times. The penny 
dropped into the beggar’s hat, the purity of the water we 
Crink, the protection of our homes, the support of our 
schools, the maintenance of the highways leading to 
them, the letter upon the desk; these and ahundred other 
considerations, so necessary to our well-being, bring us 
into social and governmental relations of far-reaching in- 
fluence, relations which impose upon all responsibilities 
that even a child can understand. The study of these re- 
lations, the free discussion of social questions will, I be- 
lieve, lead to a purer patriotism than an insistence on 
forms and ceremonies and empty clap-trap. In this study 
and these discussions hoth citizens and teachers can and 
should take part. To my mind, the pathway by which to 
restore the old intimate relation between life and school 
and to give it a greater power than ever before lies there. 

The teachers’ work must not be so exhausting and con- 
tinuous that all desire to mingle in the life of the com- 
unity, to be identified with its charities, its social and 
political reforms, dies because there is neither time nor 


energy to sustain it. 


THE PROPER USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 
\aron Gove, Denver, Superintendent. 

Schoolhouses are devoted solely to the education of 
children. The country has $450,000,000 invested in school- 
houses. The returns for this investment can be mate- 
rially increased without increasing the investment. 
Protestant churches of the country are open to the public 
a very small part of the time. The same is true of school 
buildings, though not to so great an extent. It is profit- 
uble to provide instruction for the people by lectures, 
lveeums, scientific expositions and discussion, hence 
proper for the people’s buildings to be used for that pur- 
pose. Objections to the use of churches obtain, on ac- 
count of theological bias and denominational proprietor- 
ship. Halis at the court house are at the people’s service; 
only county seats have court houses. Assembly rooms 
are frequently constructed in school buildings, and com- 
monly at the top of the house, with no easy access, and 

ually at some risk by accident. The public audience 
\dmitted to rooms in the school building frequentiy abuse 
the room and its contents A plea is made for the con 

truction of schoolhouses with a convenient assembly 
room. The increased expense would not exceed five per 
cent. of the cost of the building. The room should be on 
the lower storv, sometimes descending below grade line 
ith easy access from the sidewalk, so that it can be used 
ithout interfering in any way with the regular school. 

\nv given community of 5,000 people, whether it be a 
neighborhood of a great cityor an individual village com 
munity, will make such meeting place of assistance in 
the instruction of the people. Sometimesa social orscien 
tific subject is interesting the people, and the community 
is hungry for information upon it, andinstructors and lec 
turers are obtainable, but money is necessary to hire a 
hall, thereforeadmission feeis charged and theadvantages 
are not obtained. A room of this kind should belong to 


tI Whatever respectable, peaceable group of 


he people 
people wish in the evenings, or even during the day, to 

emble for the purpose of instruction or rational enter 
ainument should he welcome If a little library is gath 


ered, it can be in the room or adjacent. Only instruction 
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r rational entertainment should be admitted; sectarian 


Or 

religious meetings, partisan political caucuses avoided. 
The list of legitimate uses to which it could be put, about 
which no question could arise, is very long. This almost 


fetich worship of the school buildings could well be 
modified. 

The same is true of rural schoolhouses, which should 
tructed as to be useful for the people without 


be so const 
interfering with school use. These great beautiful build- 


sht not to remain closed two to three months dur- 


ings ous 
The plea is made for the 


ing the summer of every year. 
popularizing of school buildings by constructing in the 
nasement or first fioor of each one, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed five per cent. of the construction price, a meeting 


f accommodating a goodly number of the 


place capable 
people, where they can assemble from time to time and 
find warmth and light and comfort without paying extra 


money therefor. 


R. H. Halsy, Binghamton, Superintendent. 

One of the first things we must seek to do to secure a 
proper combination of the edu ational forces of the com- 
munity is to adopt some means for encouraging abler men 
and women to enter our chosen profession. That may be 
a little uncomplimentary in its sound, yet when we con- 


aid to grade teachers through- 


sider the average salary | 
out the United States, especially in the smaller cities, we 
remember that in all probability in many of these same 
cities there are cooks who are receiving higher wages 
than those paid to the average grade teacher, and an equal 
number of cooks, too. 

1 do not seek to disparage the services that the cook is 
doing to the community, but we are agreed that the time, 
energy, and money given by the teacher in preparing her- 
self for the work upon which she is to enter demand for 
her a higher compensation than the cook has a right to 
expect. In order to encourage abler people to enter our 
profession, there must be something like a united effort 
among superintendents to secure higher wages for the 
grade teachers. 

The community that pays low salaries is likely to hold 
such low-paid officials in low esteem. 

Each one of us can do something to organize the com 
munities in which we dwell along the same lines that have 
prevailed in Brookline They mav not be able to secure 

he erection of a bathhouse costing $40,000, but something 
nay be done toward the same hygienic end. 

| have in mind one place where public aid societies 
have been organized by teachers in the schools, whereby 
pupils have been enabled to attend school who could not 
otherwise-have done so because of a lack of sufficient food 
or proper clothing. These societies formed among the 
teachers were aided by contributions from more fortunate 


pupils, and the attention of the public was called to the 


need of contributions. Entertainments were given for 
the purpose of swelling the fund. In this way the com 
munity has been brought into close touch with the 


teachers and the schools. 

Kew cities have an educational association as perfectly 
organized as that of Brookline, but similar associations 
have been organized in different cities, and the good they 
have accomplished has been very marked. The superin 
f 


tendent has found them especially valuable in showing 


to the people what the importance of schools may mean 


What importance of methods of teaching may mean 
It seents to ine that the superintendent must be an offi 
whose duty it will be to bring to the people the im 
portance of this question if he wishes to make our schools 
most effective and secure co-operation between the eom 
munity and the chool 
io. B. Prettyman, Baltimore, State Superintendent 
The teache. houltd remember that he j citizen as 
ell as a teacher, and he cannot expect to interest and 
influence those about him unl he is an intelligent citi 
en, Keeping pace with the progress of the world. He 
hould be an “all around man With an interest in what 
ever o ipie the thought and attention of other good 
peopl ite should be influential in every matter looking 
to the public elfare But he can not be unless he is in 
intelligent svimpathy with the publi pirited, benevolent 
nad tho iwhnttul PUD wot Phidt 
t¢ the itt itucde tT CLLiZel ward te ichers if eems 
clear that this is also within the province of teachers to 
determine lL have no mipathy with the whine that is 
ymetim heard trom a certain la of teachers that 
letV look owh on then if | ociety they mean 
the iit | nable of U} i Hlundred variet the 
We that the tior ( ( beneath 
the conter ny prope uipped If the 
enera erTerre Lo he rtion ot true 
Poant * , at aati 


citizens should be systematically taught. The teachers 
under efficient supervision are the only ones to train 


future citizens. 


RELATION OF TEACHERS AND CITIZENS. 


J. A. Shawan, Columbus, Superintendent. 

We should not forget that we sit to-day in the very 
heart of the old northwest territory. One of the provi- 
sions of the “Ordinance of 1787” was that the means of 
education be forever maintained. This ordinance is 
older than the national constitution, and was but pro- 
phetie of the educational spirit of the people of this sec- 
tion. 

From the time that Eggleston’s ‘Hoosier School- 
master” held his famous spelling school in Hooppole 
township, Posey county, state of Indiana, to the present, 
the closest relation has been maintained between the 
teacher and citizens. All the public entertainments of 
whatever kind, whether they are the spelling school, the 
exhibition. the literary society, or the city commence- 
ment, have recognized the close relation between the 
schools and the people. 

Public days properly observed may not only benefit the 
children, but may benefit all that attend them. Thus the 
schools become what they should be, centres of influence 
and inspiration for the entire community. A _ part of 
most programmes should be devoted to regular class 
work, so that the citizens may know what the schools are 
doing. Many sensitive superintendents and teachers 
would like to free themselves from the galling influence 
of public criticisms. It is true that the criticisms are 
often ill-humored and unjust, but as long as the schools 
belong tothe public such things must be expected and 
borne with as much patience as possible. They usually 
arise from a failure to know what the schools are actually 
doing. We must take the people into our confidence as 
fully as possible, and nothing helps more in this direction 
than to get them to visit the schools and see for them- 
selves what is being attempted and done. 

At our meeting one year ago, Superintendent Blodgett 
of Syracuse spoke of the wholesome effect of the grammar 
school commencement. We can testify to similar results 
in our city. When tirst introduced in June, 1893, many 
feared that the children would feel that their education 
was complete, and drop out. Such has not been the out 
come of this arrangement. On the contrary, the oppor 
tunity afforded to speak to the parents concerning the 
education was improved, and more have entered the high 
schools than ever before. Last year 794 were promoted 
to the high schools. Of this number 679 are now in high 
school; i. e., 80 per cent. of the number promoted haveen 
tered high school. 

There is such a thing as getting the schools too far 
oway from the people. We may imitate the German 
school methods with great profit to our pupils, but the 
German system can never become the American system. 
riere the teacher must stand, not as a representative of an 
arbitrary government, but as a representative of free in 
stitutions to which he and his patrons alike belong. 

| believe that the hand of the law should be strong 
enough to protect the rights of every child who is to be 
come an American citizen. If our institutions are to be 


preserved | 


y the intelligence and moral training of the 

ing generation, then each child should be brought under 
the influence of the American teacher, whether his 
parents will or not. 

These schools are the standing army of the republic. 
Hliere many of the social battles are fought, and the com- 
ing citizen should be prepared for his responsibility as 

ich. Nothing but the most thoughtful and thorough co- 
operation and sympathy between the citizens andteachers 
un produce the desired result. 


8. C. Gregory, Trenton, N. J., Superintendent. 


rhe remarks of Mr. Dutton make me sick. I cannot 
but realize between the real and the ideal, the tension 
tween the state of things which he describes and affairs 
us they exist with me. If you were to come to my his 
toric city, which I very much love, I could show vou 
where Washington first appeared, where Knox planted 


is cannon, where Riehl was shot. 


And I could show you 
ome people in Trenton who were alive at the time 
(Laughter, and a voice, ‘“‘Arethey on your school board ?”’) 


Not long ago one of our citizens, quite well along in 


popularity, and with pienty of this world’s goods. an 
nounced that the teachers should be hired for the lowest 
} ly, . 4 a € ic . r 

iddet That was his scheme for reducing « xpenses and 


improving the schools. If I were to talk. | should have 


give vou an indigo speech this morning 


é people do not understand our platform They ao 


conceive the force of the opinions we are constanth 


aus — in our meetings. They never read them in 
he public prints; the ministers never say anything about 
them Chey send their children to be instruc ted in geog 
iphy and arithmetic They have no conception of any 


end in education outside the earning of a living 


Whether education should send them to the saloon fo; 
their music or to hear one of Beethoven’s symphonies ha 
never crossed their horizon. Have you not noticed th 
undertone of sadness in all that has been uttered relating 
to teachers, and of the daring that is required of thy 
superintendent. In one of the papers read, the writ 
had to go to the garden of Gethsemane for an example ; 
the courage required by the superintendent to do his duty 


Where is the city where those drastic methods of which 


Miss Brooks spoke can be’ carried out? Attempt to r | 
move an incompetent teacher, you will have a petition ) 
against it signed by hundreds and hundreds of names, | 
and the result is failure. We are above the public, and 
we must bring the public up to ourselves. It is to suc} 
conditions we must look at this problem. What is ths 
thing to do? 
{ 
t 
THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, THE FUTURE COIL, 6 
LEGE. 
iMdmund [. James, University of Chicago. 
rhe college has ceased to be, if it ever was, a prepara 
tory school for the university. The figures of the last V 
educational report of the United States commissioner of 
education show that only a very small per cent. of the n 
members of the so-called learned professions in the United U] 
States are college graduaves. Even in the schools of a 
theology, which embrace only a portion of those prepar- rl 
ing to be ministers, less than 40 per cent. of the students ti 
had any collegiate degree. The law schools show a stiil 2) 
more striking condition from this point of view. Thess di 
schools do not as yet include the majority of the students Pp! 
cf law in the country, and yet only 20 per cent. of thei: ve 
students had any degree in letters or science. te 
The medical schools present a still more striking illus- ac 
tration of this general view. Less than 10 per cent. of Su 
those preparing to practice medicine in this country have es 
college degrees. The college prepares for th» university in 
to-day only in one field—that of arts and sciences—and in 
its requirements are so high that the average student he 
stops with the college, and does not enter the true uni di 
versity work at all—much to the injury of our whole sys he 
tem of higher education. SO 
This condition is an outgrowth of the unreasonabl wl 
organization of our educational system. We demand in mi 
form too much, and, consequently, get in reality too littl fo! 
We aim at too large things, and, as a result, obtain too 
small. Under existing conditions it will take the averagé 
boy until he is eighteen or nineteen to prepare for ou 
best colleges. He then spends four years more in wha 
are to be considered purely liberal studies, making him ¢ 
twenty-three. The present requirements of our best pro 
fessional schools insist upon from three to four years dr 
work, so that the student who takes what our colleges I 
present as the ideal system is twenty-six or twenty-seven : 
years of age before he can begin to learn practically his | 
profession. No large number of people can ever be pel LI 
suaded to take such a course. Its requirements are fa! 
beyond those of any other civilized couniry. The result “ 
is that the great mass of students, even of those who ex pe 
pect to pursue the so-called learned professions, omit the t 
college altogether, as in the case of law, medicine, and O} 
theology, or, having taken the college. let the university ¢ 
20, as in the case of teaching a | 
A more satisfactory condition of thines can onlv be at 0 
tuined as the result of a reasonable educational policy 
Liberal, disciplinary training ought to be completed | uC 
the close of the twentieth, and. if possible, by the close ot \ 
the nineteenth, year. This training ought to pe viven ne 
our system of secondary schools, and the most importan ; 
element in the secondary sx hool to day is the high schor 
The average age of admission to Chicago high schools 
lifteen, showing the average age of graduation is nin¢ 
teen in the four years’ course The requirements for t I 
hachelor’s degree at the University of Chicago is fe 
vears, making the average student twentv-three by 
time he graduate it college. If he then undertakes 
obtain the doctor’s degree in philosophy, for exam] 
which is the university’s diploma to‘teach. he must ta 
three years more It is absurd to expect more than a vé 


mall percentage of those who oceupy the position « 
teacher in our high chool system ind for that matt 


: ———ae ; 
in our college system, if we take the country through 


have ce et such = 
e completed such a course of study unde r present cor 
ditions 
It IS Plal t} ‘ : 
plain nat a vel considerable advance in 


standard of education would be obtained in our avera 
‘ ii aa ) y : che 


\merican communities if the high school in its best e3 


sting form should } , 
isting form should be planted in the midst of every co! 


niu il th 4 
tunity in the United States It is plain that the | 
chool is t = . , 

yl j o-da etting the typical or normal standard 
tucation for our Amerie in ommunitie We can 


t? « ate ¢ . + . 
is standard by raising the tandard of the high schoo 






itself it does not appear that this de 





sirable end can 








.wccomplished in any other wav The 
Which is plainly visible in 






tendency, therefor 





a dozen or more of our leading 
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states to advance and develop the high school, to equip 
it for thorough work in science, in languages, and mathe- 
matics, is a tendency full of hope for the future of Ameri- 
can education. Indeed, it is difficult to see from what 
other directions we can gather much comfort. 

The development of the high school in this direction 
will enable the true American university to emerge finally 
and become the institution which it ought to be. 

The first part of this education should be assigned to 
the elementary school, the second to the high school, and 
the third to the university. The high school at present 
is a more or less illogical institution leading up to the 
\merican college, which is another more or less illogical 

stitution, in the present educational condition of the 
country. Stability will be attained when these schools 
are performing each its legitimate and appropriate func- 
tions. To the high school should be assigned the entire 
field of secondary education. It must become the insti- 
tution into which all lower education culminates, and out 
of which all higher education springs. 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION. 
William L. Tomlins, Chicago. 

It is impossible to report this address. The power of 
niusic is as amazing as its universality. I have stood in 
the busiest thoroughfare of a busy city On a workaday 
afternoon, when everyone jostled his fellow in the mad 
rush of self-seeking; the strains of an approaching mili- 
tary band is heard in the distance, and instantly every 
eye brightens, the steps become buoyant, and the work- 
day is transformed into a holiday. Yet this is accom- 
plished by a simple brass band. The power of song is 
very much greater. it is said of John B. Gough, the great 
temperance orator, that he invariably began his powerful 
addresses with a number of anecdotes. It were but a 
superficial judgment to explain these as merely to inter- 
est or entertain his audience—to bring them, as it were, 
into good humor. Mr. Gough’s method had deeper mean- 
ing than that. His stories touched in turn all sides of his 
hearers—one appealed to sympathy—another aroused in- 
dignation; by stories heroic, pathetic, tragic, humorous, 
he touched upon these many-sided natures, and having 
gone the whole gamut of the emotions—worked them to a 
white heat—moldable, he struck home with his argu- 
ment and struck 12. And yet, what this Gough did in 
ferty minutes or an hour, Madame Patti with a verse 

iv, With a line only of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” would do, 

{ do even more effectually, in but a few seconds. The 

ne is true of Christine Nilsson in “‘Suwanee River,’’ and 

with other songs and singers, though perhaps in lesser 
egree. 

What is this marvelous power that in but a few seconds 
draws and holds an audience of thousands, every indi- 

idual captive, spellbound? 

Song is the vocal utterance of the self—the inner, real 

If; complete, individual, unique. Standing before you, 

in manhood but measurably complete, my individuality 

established. I am myself unique. God has not dupli- 
cated me anywhere. This is my glory; it is also my re- 
ponsibility. The utterance of this self is song. It is 
tal, flaming, giving life to others. Mr. Ingersoll is re 
orted to have said that if he were infinite in power, 
ealth, not disease, should be catching. That it is not is 
erhaps due to the fact that we are abnormal. For the 
ioment of Paiti’s singing her audience were really them- 
lves—normal. Her vital song voice kindled a fire in 
ich till all were aflame. 

Music also is a trinity. It consists of rhythm, melody, 
nd harmony represented by the drum, the lute, and the 

e. The most primitive peoples express their musical 

with the drum, which is rhythm Advancing a 
through 
The third 


pin advance being taken, the lyre is employed, perhaps 


ep, the lute, or simple pipe, comes into use 


ich melody and rhythm can be expressed 


th only three or four strings, but capable of expressing 
mony, and not only this, but rhythm and melody as 
thus completing the trinity We are composed of 
nity thought, feeling, and will—-and these three ele 
3; are paralleled by the three elements in music, will 
represented by rhythm, thought by melody, and 
by harmon) Many vocalists who pose as good 
only think their songs. One only thinks he love 
he world loves a lover, but he only tires his audiene: 


uch a declaration of love made in real life to a youns 


would provoke her to reply Go back, sir, and find 
whether you do love me or not Other singers have 
ty of feeling, but no wil Their voices have senti 
tality, but no fibre. They express maudlin sym 
but have no backbone courage, will Then there 
1e voice that only wills, the precentor-like voice 
ent dominant assertive. without sympathy 
hood without brotherhood It j only when 
ecome on our lowe! plane co nplete, as music 1s com 


that the power of music will manifest itself 


igh us 











ART AS RELATED TO EDUCATION. 
William T. Harris, LL.D., Commissioner of Education. 

The highest idea that man reaches is his thought of the 
divine as the first principle of the universe. There are 
three forms in which he attempts to express this idea. 
First, in religion; second, in art: third, in philosophy. 
This highest idea appears successively as the good, the 
beautiful, and the true. We call the effort to celebrate 
the divine and realize it in good deeds religion; the effort 
to give visible forms or audible forms to it furnishes us 
the various branches of the fine arts and literature. The 
attempts to explain the world by the divine idea and to 
comprehend ultimate truth is philosophy. Thus we are 
to regard art and literature as having the same theme as 
religion and philosophy. The idea that sculpture and 
painting, music and poetry have no other use thanamuse 
ment must give way to the view which regards them as 
among the most serious and worthy occupations of the 
human soul. 

All that man does contributes to a revelation of human 
nature in its entirety, but art and literature lead all other 
branches of human learning in their capacity to manifest 
and illustrate the desires and aspirations, the thoughts 
and deeds of mankind. Hence the educative value of 
these things. In the presence of the conflict of moral 
ideals, the struggle of passion against what is rational, 
the attacks of sin and crime on the divine order of the 
world, ail that is deepest in human character is mani 
fested. Art and literature portray these serious and 
critical situations. 

There are four provinces of art, architecture, sculp 
ture, painting, and music; three general divisions of 
poetry—epic, lyric, and dramatic. There are, moreover 
three great historical epochs of art and poetry corre 
sponding to the three great stages of advancement of the 
nations of the world into conscious freedom; for the art 
and literature of a people reflects its degree of enlighten 
ment, and is, in fact, next to religion, the chief means by 
which its civilization is preserved. We accordingly have 
as the lowest stage the art of nations, that have reached 
only the freedom of the social whole without reflecting 11 
in the individual. The citizen is buried beneath a mass of 
customs and usages, laws and prescriptions, which he ha 
had no hand in making, and yet can not refuse to obey 
This form of civilization is only a little above a condition 
of slavery for its citizens. Its art accordingly does not 
create forms of free movement, but represents by appro 
priate symbols the crushing out of individuality The 
second or highest form of art is reached by the so-called 
classic nations, Greece and Rome. They arrived at the 
expression of freedom in the body—freedom in its pose 
and freedom in its action. This is properly called grace 
fulness. 

The third stage of art is Christian art, which at first is 
occupied in showing the superiority of the soul to the 
body, and for this purpose selects for its subjects exam 
ples of steadfastness under severe trial, such as martyrs, 
and especially the sufferings of Christ It goes so far as 
to set itself in opposition to classic art in this, and some 
times indicates its contempt for gracefulness in order to 
accentuate its preference for inward freedom and spirit 
ual elevation. It portrays freedom from the body, while 
Creek art shows freedom in the body In the later de 
velopment of Christian art we see the attempt to repre 
ent gracefulness without losing the expression of the 
predominance of the inner life of the soul over its cor 
poreal life. 

Literature and art thus become with the successive 
ages more fully pervaded with the expression of motives 
and delicate shades of feeling, and they show us all the 
stages by which a blind desire in an individual becomes 


at length an emotion and then a well-reasoned thought, 


and later on conviction, and finally an action and 
habit. 

The great worl of art ought to become the mo 
familiar ones to the people Care should be taken, tl 
fore, in the school to select these great work nd to T 
the pupil first into an understanding of the motives of 
their composition, and next to a study of the artistic mean 
and devices for the expression of the thought or idea po 

i ] for a work of art ma ( iid to the union ¢ 
hought and matter The ens perceive the materia 
object, but.a higher faculty of th oul perce) tl ! 


f art and enjoys the spiritual suggestion in it 


By successive stages the teacher will car 


pupils into an appreciation of the great works of art, and 
hereby cultivate their tastes and make them wise with a 
knowledge of human nature 

The literary characters paintec fo 9) Home! 
Sophocles, Dante, Moliere, Shakespeare and Goethe are 
etter known the people than an historical characte) 


ind they are thoroughly understood 


their thinking with them They furnish key to on 


qay experiren 
\V. H. Maxwell, Brooklyn, Superintendent 


The schools have long taught art in music, drawing 








and poetry, but they have never suspected the possibili- 
ties of art in these subjects. The very general tendency 
has been to emphasize mechanics rather than the art 
in each of these branches. The highest results can only 
be attained when music, drawing, and poetry is taught 
by an artist, but very creditable results may be attained 
whenever even an_ ordinary teacher aspires to 
high ideals and works by good methods from the best 
models. “The whole tribe of drawing teachers” cannot 
inspire the art instinct or train an artistic taste by false 
methods from wrong models. He would be rash, indeed, 
vho would declare the present methods of teaching draw- 
ing either artistic or tending to the best development in 
art. The chief mistake is in a lack of discrimination be- 
tween the useful and the fine arts. The useful arts do 
not lead to art. Mechanical drawing istone of the useful 
arts. He is an artist who gets a divine idea in any way, 
from any source, and so presents it as to give pleasure to 
others. Art should be taught in the public school. It 
opens the way to limitless pleasure. The school ought to 
ach what life is, or what there is in life by way of possi- 
bilities of true enjoyment. Beauty in the true sense 
should be so presented to children that they shall be at- 
tracted by that which is beautiful in nature, art, and 
character. Switzerland has the rarest beauties of nature, 
but she has never produced a painter. It is not enough 
that one lives in the presence of the beautiful, but he must 
le trained and inspired to idealize the beautiful. 
Che schools do not make the most of the good that is 
avilable in nature or in art. All art instruction must 
be training in the power to keep the mind alert to see and 
uppreciate the beautiful in nature, and the true and the 
beautiful in the world’s masterpieces. The publicschools 
should teach art in order that man may appreciate, ap- 
propriate, and reproduce art for the pleasure and the good 
of the world. Ail art is pictorial reproduction, but all 
pictorial reproduction is not art. The object of art educa- 
tion in the schools is to enable pupils to represent the 
autiful, to get personal pleasure, and to give pleasure 
and that the pupils may through life understand 
great painters and the mission of great 


to otners 
the merits ¢ 


works of art. 

There is a great battle in progress as to the means at 

our disposal. Enthusiasts are lined up on either side, as 
the science art school and the geometrical art school. The 
first would bring the child face to face with nature. But 
cience stops with teaching the child to look at nature, 
nd there can be no art init until the child has been 
taught to love nature. Science is only artistic when it 
teaches the child to look for beauty in nature that he may 
enjoy that beauty. Drawing that develops art requires 
keen thinking and hard work. Geometrical drawing may 
contribute to art appreciation, but its tendency is toward 
utility. 

The mission of art in the public school is not only to see 
the beauty in nature, but to introduce the child to art 
through the best study of art, of the works of the masters. 
Here philosophy makes its great contribution. It tells 
the lines of art to be studied, it distinguishes between 
art that has carried its devotees to political, intellectual, 
and moral death and that which has glorified great deeds, 
noble characters, and significant phases of life. 
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Foreigners I. L.. Hughes, Toronto. 

Washington, D. C.—United States Commissioner W. T 
Harris, ex-Cominissioner John Eaton, Superintendent of 
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Greenlee, Denver; J. E. Russell, Boulder. 

Chicage A. G. Lane, A. F. Nightingale, Lester Lewis, 
W. W. Speer, Edmund I. James, W. L. 
Thurber. Rich Waterman, Jr., S. R. Winchell, Orville 
Brewer and wife, E. O. Vaile, “Intelligence,” D. A. Frazer, 


Tomlins, ©. H. 


Popular Educator,” L. M. Diliman, Colonel A. W 
Clanev. H. H. Hilton, T. W. Gilson, W. B. Owen, Thomas 
Charles. J. A. Bellows, Hugh A. Forseman, Robert lorse 

n, &. H. Seott, B.D. Ber William S. Mack, W. B. 

erwood. W. H. Ducker, H. M. Echlin, W. E. Bloomfield, 
I.. J. Livel ira T. Eaton and wife, J.C. Jones, A. E 
Reane r. Schol R. H. Allen, W Smyth, EB. R.Smith 
i 1). Vose, John C. Elli I. D. Williams, J. B. Roberts, 

R | 4 W. Ma Colonel A. J. Cheney, F. J. Al 

cht, George W Rowe W. E. Beckley, A. A. Horn 
eorge H. Rovee, A. lL. McLaughlin, I. N. Hunt, W. S. Ru 

Id. T. Hartime ie. M. Kendall, R. A. Metcalt 
eorgi State Superintendent G. R. Glenn, S. D. Bard 
wawton B. Evans, Atlanta; Otis Ashmore, Savannah; 
\ Harper Americi J. S. Stewart, Marietta; G. G 
( land S. D. Bardwell, Atnen D. Q. Abbott, Macon; 
i. H. Whitel d, Dawson r. F. Williams, Sparks; J. C 
I p, Willi yn N. E. Ware, Hawkinsville 

I t Robesol 
lowa fate Superintendent Henry Sabin, H KE. Kratz 
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many of the educational leaders announce their in- 
fention to go with their families and enjoy the de- 
lichtful summer weather of Canada. 

The dates have been so arranged that the New 
ngland contingent can go to Milwaukee, via Mon- 
treal, attend the Educational Council, get a day or two 
of the large meeting and return to Montreal in time 
for the whole or part of the Institute. Everyone can 
vet back for the Monday sessions, which will be held 
forenoon, afternoon. and evening. 
will also be devoted to a grand meeting in one of the 


Sunday evening 


churches upon ethical and philanthropical phases of 


edu ation. 


SPTVTSSSSTSSSSSFSSSssesssessesp 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Winship will continue his series, writing 
before July upon :— 


Linen. Iron and Steel. Spices. 
Sugar. Granite and Marble. Salt. 
Fruit. Pens and Pencils. Drugs. 
Cattle. Boots and Shoes. 


He has already written upon Wheat, Wool, 
Cotton, Silk. 


Whole series, * Journal’’ for 5 months, $1.00. 
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THREE MIR RORS., 


The flat surtace looking-glass pictures just what it 


receives, the convex mirror scatters the rays and dis- 


torts the picture, while the concave mirror concen- 


trates and intensifies the features, minimizing the de- 


tails and emphasizing the general characteristics. 


Teaching always does one of these things. In some 


cuses It simply mirrors facts. processes, theories, and 


the nipil knows what others have learned, how others 


have done, what others have thought. Under other 


facts, processes and theories are distorted. 


Peachers make of them convex mirrors, and when 


they learn a fact they proceed to distort its propor- 
tions and its Importance; the process is magnified as 
an end, rather than treated as a means to an end, and 
their rather 
There 


theories are valued for grotesqueness 


than their sensibleness. is other teaching 


hich. hke the coneave mirror, reaches out over the 


i¢ ld, minimizes the endless details and pre- 


<ents i compact form the most perfect veneral fea- 


ures of essential facts, and theories. 


processes, 


is best? 


KDUCATIONAL LEADERS. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


\ir. Winship has had articles upon other educational 
aders in the Journal of Education as follows: Thaddeus 
Stevens, October 8, 1896; William T. Harris, October 15. 
ISdG; Henry Barnard, October 29, 1896; John D. Phil 
brick, November 5, 1896; Pestalozzi, Novemver 12, 1896 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, January 21, 1897: John Amos 
February 11, 1897: Frederick Froebel, Febru 
The will be continued until all 
at home and abroad have been considered in the 
ame general tone and spirit. ] 


Is Irancis W. 


Comenius, 
ary 18, 1897. series 


leaders 


That 


ich will determine his place in history. 


, »| — — © ° 
Parker a venius? is the one 


question | have asked myself many times in 


ist twenty years, since I had the rare privilege of 


( ne him conduet the remarkable teachers’ 


most 
eeting | ever enjoyed. 


‘ me test 


should be applied to him as Is ap 


ac) yo ] dy ' . 
ied to Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Comenius. so far as 
rossph] 


e lo apply to eot mporaries the tests of the 


It is easy to say and to show that he will not 

e a second Ascham, Rousseau, Richter, or Horace 

\| oO} econd to any genius of the past. but that 
Ine 

\ - evidence ot his genius that he has 

preciated in his day, as these educational 

e ne heir day Speaking of Come 

hat the genius is always aman of strength 

nes So is the crank and the freak 

| Terence, however, is this, the genius is strong 


ind the crank and freak in non essentials: 


that the genius is to be estimated by his strength and 
not by his weakness, while with the crank and frea} 
it is the reverse, because every one should be judged 
by his relation to essentials. 

It is easy to say of Colonel Parker that he has wrii 
ten nothing that will live, that he has delivered no 
address that will be historic, but that proves nothing. 
Yverdon was established long after Pestalozzi was as 
and Froebel conceived the 


old as Colonel Parker, 


kindergarten and Comenius wrote “Orbis Pictus” 
later in life. It is easy to say that his ideals hay 


undergone many changes, and that he emphasizes th: 
negative, rather than the positive, tears down easier 
than he builds up, but this does not prove that he is 
not a genius. 

Iwenty vears ago I left his teachers’ meeting cor 
since then L have ofte) 


vineed that he was a genius; 


thoueht that he was. and sometimes that he wasn’t. 
and that will probably be the experience of his mos 
critical students until such time as he shall do som 
epoch-making work with voice, pen, or Institution. 
Of some things, however, there can be no question. 
Heis aman of spirit rather than of method, an arch 


rather than a builder, a hero rather than a gen 


tect 
eral, 

Bishop J. P. Newman of the Methodist church says 
very ordinary man on 


Was a 


of General Grant, “He 


ordinary occasions, but a very extraordinary man on 


extraordinary oceasions.” and this is in a sense true of 


LH 


him, 


Colonel Parker. has never suffered from an 


attack made upon while he has suffered much 
from the laudation of disciples. In Quincey he was 


attacked by able men, who were often in the right, but 
he rose in far and 


In 


own salvation, and sho 


gained in strength every tim 


Boston he let alone largely, to work out his 


could do, and he 


wr hs 
What he 


Was antag 


Cook county he 


<utlfered SPrTLOUSLY, In 


nized in the most. brillant manner, but each time it 
proved an opportunity for him to reveal the spirit o! 
his work as infinitely bevond the detail of his 1 

It is too early to tel] what will be the effect of n al 
his institution a city norinal school. 


\ fey 


] | ) 
thoroughiv honest, 


He is 


; , 
Ile has never schemed for plac 


Statements safely made. 


May he 


sought to be a leader; has 


or preferment; has ney 
never compromised with error in administration or 1 
The foundation upon which any elaim t 


has a 


Spirit. 


venius mav ultimately rest is that he reverence 


hest educational spirit. 
effort 


He prefers erude result 


the hig 


for. and devotion to, 


ind is making an earnest, to kn 


COuUrTaAgeOUsS 


vhat the noblest ideal is. 
in seeking perfection to perfect results with a low an 
crude ideal. 


Ham} 


1 
} 


New 


shire; that he was a plucky soldier in the war; that 


born in 


It signifies ttle that he was 


studied in Germany; that he taught in Dayton; that 
he supervised in Quincy and Boston; that he long pre 
the 
school: that he now has a large city normal school 


| “Quincy Methods” had a fa! 


sided over widely-known Cook County norn 


charge; and that the 


lous transient 


SUCCReSS, 


Ile has been « minently useful and sometimes hat 


ful. He has said and written many things that 
wise and some that are otherwise. He has inspll 
many to do better work and has antagonized 
better work with some, but all this is of little mome! 


He is to be deed by the contribution he makes 


the emancipation of teachers and children from 


terrors of the med han al in me thod. and the deg 


Ing in spirit. 


It is easy to disagree with him, even to ert 


what he says and does, but it is not easy to forget t] 


or twenty-five vears he has steadily sacrificed 


temporary fame and transient reward that would ha 
me trom matenalizing his ideals in perfect 
| 
! ethods: that he has steadily sought ends. not mea 
it the cause is really placed above the man. 
It would be a weakness to pretend to say W 
the verdict of the future will be upon his spirit al 


purpose hut vel] wishel ot humanity cau b 
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hope that the noble band of most excellent teachers 
vathered about him in the Chicago normal school 
may so embody his spirit and purpose in the ability 
and character of the future teachers of that great 
city that the actual results in the teaching may jus- 
tify the belief that Francis W. Parker is a genius in 
idealizing the educational spirit of his time. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

When the guns of the allied fleet were trained upon 
the Christian camp outside of Canea on Sunday, the 
21st of February, the sultan of Turkey must have felt 
He had witnessed the 
futile efforts of the powers for two years to reach an 
of 


a thrill of cynical satisfaction. 


restrain him from 


butchering Armenians; and now that the powers had 


effective concert action to 
found it at last possible to act together their energies 
were exerted to suppress an insurrection against his 
infamous despotism. It is no wonder that the parlia- 
ments of England, France, and Germany echoed with 
indignant protests, and that popular sentiment in 
nrope, wherever it is privileged to find free expres- 
sion, cried out against such a use of the fleets of the 
Christian powers. 
. . * 

The plan of the powers appears to be to preserve 
the territorial integrity of the Turkish empire at all 
Greece is to be forced out of Crete, and the 


In 


other words, the Cretans are to get some part of what 


hazards. 


island is to be given some form of autonomy. 


they have been fighting for, but Greece is to secure no 
advantage from her sacrifices! There was at least the 
shadow of autonomy in the Halepa pact of thirty 
but 


If Crete is to be 


years ago, it amounted to nothing practically. 
pacified, it must be by something 
more substantial than that. Left to themselves, the 
Christian Cretans would first drive out the Moslems 
The 


iistory of the island has shown it to be impossible for 


and then unite themselves to Greece. recent 
© warring elements of the population to live to- 
vether, unless under strong constraint; and their rela- 
tions are not likely to be anv more friendly after the 
incidents of the last month. If the powers are going 
0 hold Crete down, and to prevent the union of Crete 
nd Greece, it must be by some form of joint admin 
istration of the island. Else there will be anarchy. 
* * * 
There has been a quickened interest in) Cuban 
alfairs, incident to the case of Sanguilly, a naturalized 
\merican, who was recently sentenced to life im 
prisonment on a charge of complicity in the insurre¢ 
also said 


tion: and the more tragic case of Dr. Ruiz, 


to have been an American citizen, who died in prison 


circumstances suggestive of murder 
These 


text of an impassioned debate in the senate last week, 


in Cuba. under 


by the authorities. occurrences formed the 
cood deal to the detriment of pressing public busi 
to 


Spain. 


ness: and in the house one member went so far as 


introduce a resolution declaring war against 
laken in connection with statements of a breach be 
tween Consul-General Lee and the state department, 
nd the resignation of General Lee because the gov 
rnment would not put warships at his service, these 
roceedings in congress have had a disquieting influ 
ence. But Sanguilly was pardoned by the Queen of 
Spain on the very day that the senate was discussing 
IS as to Dr. Ruiz. white the statements re 


‘ase: and 


arding his treatment are shocking enough, thorough 


nvestigation 1s necessary before definite. action 1s 
taken. What we greatly need at present is a keener 
ense of responsibility on the part of o publie men 
especially in congress. 
* + v 
Many acts of the Cleveland administration have 
used more stir than the series of proclamations 
‘ich the president signed on Washington’s birthday, 
tting apart twentv-one million acres of public land 


mrerre d il 


forest reserves, but few perhap 


more lasting benefit upon the country. The begin- 
ning in this wise reform was made during the Harri- 
son administration, when eighteen million acres were 
set apart. Altogether, the national forest reserves 
now include an area as large as the combined areas of 
The new 
reserves were selected by the special commission of 
forestry experts, appointed by the National Academy 
of Sciences, at the suggestion of the secretary of the 
interior. 


New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 


They are situated in the states of South 

Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Washing- 

ton and California; and most of them are on moun- 

tains. ‘The forestry commission selected them with a 

special view to their utility in preserving water 

courses and favorable conditions of climate and soil. 
* * * 

While the president has full authority to create 
these reserves, under the act of congress passed half 
a dogen years ago, some further legislation by con- 
gress will probably be necessary before the proclama- 
tions can be made effective. A mere piece of paper, 
even though it bears the signature of the president of 
the United States, has no potency to protect the 
national forests from the greed of reckless timber 
cutters, many of whom are the agents of great cor- 
porations. xperience has shown this with reference 
to the reserves created under the Harrison adminis- 
tration. The general land office is not furnished 
with a staff of employees sufficient to do police duty 
over these yast tracts of territory. It is understood 
that the forestry commission is alive to this fact and 
that it has under consideration plans intended to 
meet the difficulty. It would be possible to devise a 
system of tree culture and preservation which would 
not only impose no burden on the national treasury, 
but would be a source of revenue, if we may judge 
from what has been accomplished abroad in these 
directions; but it must not be forgotten that the effort 
o establish such a system will meet at every step the 
determined opposition of those whose selfish interests 
lead them to wish the present ruthless destruction of 
our forest wealth to continue. 

* . * 


the 
change in the administration of our government will 


Before these words are read, quadrennial 
have taken place; instead of President Cleveland, it 
will be President McKinley. The discussion of the 
merits or defects of the administration just closed, 
and the drawing of horoscopes of that just beginning 
may be left to the political newpapers; but a word is 
permissible upon the simplicity of the process by 
which this great people constitutes its presidents. 
There is of course something of civic and military dis- 
play, though on a scale far more modest than that of 
Kuropean pageants; but the essence of the transac- 
tion is the simple administration of the oath of office. 
A few words are spoken, and private-citizen McKin- 
If the affair is 


compared with such a scene as that at the coronation 


ley becomes President Meclsinley. 


of the Czar last year, it certainly suffers in point of 
brilliancy; but its very simplicity makes it impressive. 


SCHOOL DAY. 


EVERY 


Simon Cameron was born in Lan- 
caster. Penn., in 1799. Poverty in the family necessitated 
iis earning a living from nine years of age. He learned 
the printer’s trade, and while in his teens made a reputa- 


March 8 (Monday). 


tion on daily papers in Harrisburg and Doylestown, Pa. 
into the government printing 


became a personal friend of 


At twenty-one he went 

office in Washington, and 
President James Monroe, President Andrew Jackson, and 
Vice-President John C. Calhoun. His first great political 
movement was in making possible the renomination of 
President Jackson by securing a vote of the Pennsylvania 
second nomination. 


] asking him to accept a 


was thirty he became the proprietor of a large 


egislature 
lefore he 
Harrisburg daily, and laid the foundation for his great 


wealth and political influence. 


James Buchanan, for a long time senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, was urged by the president to accept the mission to 
Russia in 1845, and, meeting Mr. Cameron, asked him who 


he thought would probably succeed him in the senate. 
“T shall,” he promptly replied, though he had not thought 
of it till that minute. He was largely instrumental in the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln, who made him secretary 
of war. In 1862 he went as minister to Russia, and se- 
cured the friendly alliance of that powerful nation. After 
the war he returned to the United State senate, and re- 
mained until 1872, when he resigned and was succeeded 
by his son, J. Donald Cameron, who has been in the senate 
for twenty-five years. 

March 9 (Tuesday).—Americus Vespucius was born in 
Florence, Italy, in 1451. His father was a merchant, and 
the son visited Spain in his interests. He was fascinated 
with the stories he heard of the new world, and studied 
navigation and geography, sailing for the West Indies in 
1499 (aged forty-eight). In 1501 the king of Portugal sent 
him for a second voyage, fitting him out with three ships. 
He explored the continent of South America as far as 
Patagonia. In 1502 the king sent him on another voyage 
with six ships. He discovered Venezuela, naming it from 
Venice. In 1507 he published the first account of the New 
World, claiming the discovery of the continent to which 
his name was given. 

March 10 (Wednesday).—Ferdinand V. (1452) is best 
known by the association of Columbus with Ferdinand 
and Isabella. He distinguished himself on the field of 
battle before he was fifteen. 

Until his day, what is now Spain was known as the two 
kingdoms of Aragon and Castile. He was heir to the 
throne of Aragon, and Isabella to that of Castile. At the 
age of fourteen his father recognized him as associate 
ruler of Aragon, and at seventeen he was secretly married 
to Isabella. His father died when he was twenty-two, and 
he and Isabella devoted their long reign to an effort to 
unite the two thrones, making the new kingdom of Spain 
one of the powerful nations of Europe. Although they 
did not see their hopes in this direction realized, after the 
death of Ferdinand Spain was all that they had hoped for, 

and Charles I., his successor, became one of the great mon- 
archs of Europe. 

Ferdinand reigned from 1474 to 1516. In those forty- 
two years he saw both the Mohammedans and Moors 
driven out of Spain, and the influence of his throne was a 
prominent factor in the affairs of Italy, Austria, France, 
and England, and America was discovered. Those were 
eventful years tor Europe, Africa, and America, and Fer- 
dinand was one of the leading actors in every great event. 
This is the 445th anniversary of his birth. 

March 11 (Thursday).—Francis Wayland, LL.D. (1796), 
was the most distinguished president that Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, had. His father was a Baptist 
preacher. Wayland studied medicine, but when ready 
for practice changed his mind and studied for the min- 
istry at Andover, Mass. He became pastor of the First 
Baptist church of Boston at the age of twenty-five, and 
while there preached a powerful sermon, which gave him 
a national reputation and led to his being called to Union 
College, New York City, as a professor of philosophy. At 
the age of thirty-one he became president of Brown Uni- 
versity. He wrote 
three works on philosophy, of which more than 200,000 
copies have been sold, asuccess that has probably attended 
His ‘‘Moral Science” 
He died in 


has 


He was president nearly thirty years. 


no other similar work in America.. 
was one of the great books of the century. 
L865. 

March 12 (Friday).—Thomas Buchanan Read (not Con- 
gressman Thomas B. Reed) born in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania (1822), was one of our best poets and painters. 
His boyhood was in a home of poverty. He was appren- 

and learned the cigar- 
His education was picked 
He did not like cigar-mak- 


ticed toatailor, butran away 
maker’s trade in Philadelphia. 
up by reading at odd minutes. 
ing, and so he roamed from city to city, working when he 
had todo so. In Cincinnati he was befriended by a sculp- 
tor, who inspired him with artistic aspirations, and he 
learned to paint portraits. He painted the portraits of 
some prominent Americans, notably Benjamin Harrison. 
He wandered from city to city, painting signs or portraits 
as they offered, joined a theatrical troupe, or made cigars. 
At nineteen he went to New York, and at twenty came to 
Boston, where he first published poetry, and won fame and 
At twenty-eight he went to Europe, and 


between Rome, Philadelphia, 


a good income. 
afterward divided his time 
and Cincinnati. He wrote many beautiful verses, stories, 


and sketches; he painted well, and did something as a 


sculptor. He never forgot to honor his native state in his 
writings. 
His most famous poem is “Sheridan’s Ride,” which 


should be read in every school on March 12 each year: 
Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once mort 

away 


And Sheridan twenty mile: 
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Davenport; A. B. Warner, Missouri Valley; M. Adelaide 


Holton, Des Moines. 

Illinois.—State Superintendent S. M. Ingalls, O. T. 
Bright and wife, Cook county, President A. S. Draper 
and Professor and Mrs. Arnold Tompkins, George P. 
Brown, ‘Public School Journal,” N. C. Dougherty, Peoria; 
C. M. Bardwell, Aurora; M. B. Whitney, Elgin; E. A. 
Zastman, Decatur; John W. Cook, Normal; W. H. Camp- 
bell, Jolict; Joseph Carter and G. R. Shawn, Champaign; 
R. G. Young and wife, Rock Island ; H. M. Slosson, Moline; 
W. L. Steele, Galesburg; W. O. Krohn, Champaign; C. A. 
MeMurry and L. H. Galbreath, Normal; H. W. Everest, 
Carbondale; C. C. Van Liew, Normal. 

Indiana.—State Superintendent D. M. Geeting, D. K. Goss, 
Indianapolis; President J. H. Smart, DePauw University ; 
Joseph Swayne, State University; W. R. Snyder, Muncie; 
R. A. Ogg, Greencastle; A. H. Yoder and A. E. Humke, 
Vincennes; John W. Carr, Anderson, W. W. Parsons, 
Terre Haute; Walter Irving, North Manchester; D. W. 
Thomas, Elkhart; W. H. Wiley, Terre Haute; W. A. 
Clark, Peru; J. N. Study, Fort Wayne; W. L. Bryan, 
Indiana University; W. H. Herschnan, New Albany; 
W. P. Hart, Covington; J. H. Tomlin, Shelbyville; O. C. 
Seelye, Laporte; H. S. Llewellyn, Muncie; W. H. Senour, 
Brookville; W. S. Almand, Delphi; Daniel Freeman, El- 
wood; J. K. Stableton, Lexington; J. F. Scull, Rochester; 
J. A. Carnogey, J. H. Walker, Vincennes; O. L. Watkins, 


W. A. Bell, “Indiana School Journal,” and J. H. Woodruf, 
Indianapolis. 
Maryland.—State Superintendent E. B. Prettyman. 
Maine.—State Superintendent W. W. Stetson. 
Kansas.—Superintendents Mary E. Dolphin, Leaven- 
worth; W. M. Davidson, Topeka; J. A. Lowther, Em- 
poria; Frank R. Dyer, Wichita; J. W. Spindler, Winfield; 
John MacDonald, ‘“‘Western School Journal,” Topeka; 
J. N. Wilkinson, State normal school, Emporia. 
Kentucky.—State Superintendent W. J. Davidson, W. H. 
Bartholomew, 5. H. Mark, Colonel J. E. Dorland, and 
R. P. Halleck, Louisville; McHenry Rhodes, Frankfort; 
J. M. N. Downes, Bellevue; F. S. Alley, Dayton; P. W. 
Grindstead, Lexington; Edward Taylor, Bowling Green; 


George M. McBroom, Paducah; J. M. Slavens, Louisville. 


Louisiana.—Warren Easton, New Orleans. 

Massachusetts.—State Superintendent F. A. Hill, Presi- 
dent E. H. Capen, Tufts College; A. W. Edson and C. F. 
Carroll, Worcester; John T. Prince, West Newton; 8. T. 
Dutton, Brookline; J. G. Edgerley, Fitchburg; A. K. 
Whitcomb and Gertrude Edmand, Lowell; T. M. Balliet, 
Springfield; I. F. Hall, North Adams; Helen Holmes, 
Kingston; Eugene Bouton, Pittsfield; O. M. Baker, K. N. 
Washburn, and W. W. Tapley, Springfield. 

Boston.—Edwin P. Seaver, Robert C. Metcalf, George 
H. Martin, Walter S. Parker, Sarah L. Arnold, C. H. Ames, 
John S. Clark, H. W. Wheeler, A. A. Silver, Jr., F. M. Goss 
and wife, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, George F. Powers, C. C. 
Birchard, C. A. Sibley, and A. E, Winship. 

Michigan.—State Superintendent Jason E. Hammond, 
W. W. Chalmers, Evelyn L. Ward, Margaret Shahan, and 
Mrs.Theresa Townsend, Grand Rapids; Harriet M. Scott 
and Miss Miller, Detroit; Ada V. Harris, Ypsilanti; O. L. 
Miller and wife, Charlotte; F. W. Cooley, Calumet; W. H. 
Elson, West Superior; Richard Hardy, Ishpenning; E. lL. 
Briggs, Coldwater; D. McKenzie, Muskegon; L. B. Laird. 
Lansing; A. E, Curtis, Adrian; O. L. Woodley, Menomi- 
nee; F. W. Aubrey, Battle Creek. 

Minnesota.—C. M. Jordan, George B. Aiton. A. W. 
Rankin, and W. G. Smith, Minneapolis; Virgil G. Curtis 
and Sarah C, Brooks St. Paul; Irwin Shepard, Winona 
R. E. Denfeld, Duluth; L. C. Lord, Moosehead: Ss. Ss. 
Parr, St. Cloud; F. A. Weld, Stillwater; F. V. Hubbard. 
Red Wing; C. A. Ballard, Fergus Falls; C. M. Boutelle. 
Marshall; G. IF. 
Faribault; J. L. Thatcher, Little Falls. 

Mississippi.—H. W. Louis, Jackson: R. B. Fulton 


Kenaston, Mankato; G \. Franklin 


\ 


Missouri.—State Superintendent John R. Kirk. F. Louis 
Soldan, St. Louis; George T. Murphy, assistant state 
superintendent, St. Louis; James T. Buchanan. Kansas 
City; W. T. Carrington, J. Fairbanks, and Miss O. A 
Parish, Springfield; George V. Buchanan Sedalia; J. W 
White and H. A. Goss, Jefferson Citv: W. J 
Nevada. 


Nebraska.—W. R. Jackson, state superintendent 


Hawkins 


Lin 


coln; H. R. Corbett, ex-state superintendent, Lincoln 


C. G. Pearse, Omaha; Professor G. W Luckey, university 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; J. F Savlor, Lincoln J H 


Miller, editor of the Northwestern Journal of Eduea 


tion, Lincoln; W. A. Clark protessor in normal schoo! 
Peru; J. K. Stableton, Lexington: W. J. William: Colum 
bus; W. H. Skinner, Nebraska City 

New Jersey State Superintendent C. J. B 
B. Gilbert, Newark B. ( 


Maxan, Plainfield 


axter, Charles 


Gregory 


Trenton HT AY 


New York State Superintendent C R. Skinner. A. S 
Downing Albany; Henry R. Sanford Penn Yar 
‘ t an 

Isaa .. Stor 1 5 ‘ i 
eT. Stout, J. G. Sechumnan president Cornell: H. R 


Emerson, Ida C. Bender, M. V. O’Shea, and Frank Mc- 
Murry, Buffalo; A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse; R. H. Halsey, 
Binghamton; George Griffith, Utica; J. W. Jenks, 
Ithaca: E. W. Griffiths, Norwich; N. L. Benham, Niagara 
Falls: C. S. Marsh, North Tonawanda; E. W. Kracko- 
wizer, W. H. Maxwell, Brooklyn; D. M. Estee, Glovers- 
ville’; Miss Mary E. Laing, Oswego ; 
Rochester. 

New York City.—Assistant City Superintendents Ed- 


ward Farrell, G. S. Davis, and A. P. Marble, E. R. Shaw, J. 


M. Rice, Ossian H. Lang, ‘‘School Journal,” J. A. Greene, 
Russell Hinman, H. E. Hayes, C. E. Merrill, George A. 
Plympton, J. E. Morse, H. D. Newson, H. T. Dawson, W. 
E. Pulsifer, W. J. Button, William Beverley Harison, C. 
L. Barstow, H. M. Caist. 

Ohio.—State Superintendent O. T. Corson, Dr. E. I. 
White, Columbus; W. H. Morgan, Cincinnati; L. H. 
Jones, Cleveland; J. A. Shawn, Columbus; F. Treudley, 
Youngstown; C. C. Miller, Lima; E. B. Cox, Xenia; 
Colonel W. J. White, Dayton; E. S. Cox, Sidney; E. N. 
Jones, Massillon; J. J. Burns, Defiance; J. P. Sharkey, 
Maton: C. L. Van Cleave, Troy; George C Maurer, New 
Philadelphia; Mr. Macmillan, Dennison; Sur rintendent 
Rose of Hamilton; C. 1. Loos, Jr., Dayton; J. O. Kauf- 
man, Sidney; E. H. Barnes and W. H. Meek, Dayton; R. 
C. Anderson and John C. Ridge, Cincinnati; S. Eagleson 
und H. C. Hill, Columbus; W. W. McIntire, M. R. Me- 
Elroy, and H. J. Ganvoort, Cincinnati. 

Pennsylvania.—State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer 
and C. A. Babcock, Oil City; T. B. Noss, California; E 
O. Lyte, Millersville; Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore; 
Herman ‘I’. Lukens, Bryn Mawr; Harry M. Trask, Phila- 
delphia; George L. Holliday, Pittsburg. 

Rhode Island.—Horace S. Tarbell, Mrs. Pierce, and Bes- 
sie Schofield, Providence; Gilman H. Fisher, Pawtucket 

South Dakota.—-E. J. Vert, Yankton. 

Tennessee.— A. T. Barrett, Chattanooga. 

Texas.—W. S. Sutton, Houston. 

Utah.—President Talmadge, State University, and W. 
H. Malone, Sait Lake City high school. 

Vermont.—Alfred Turner, Rutland. 

West Virginia.—State Superintendent Virgil A. Lewis. 

Wisconsin.—State Superintendent J. G. Emery, Arthur 
Burch, L. D. Harvey, William George Bruce, ‘“Schooi 
sjoard Journal,’ and S. Y. Gillan, ‘Northwestern Journal 
of Education,” Milwaukee; Buel T. Davis, Oshkosh; J. 
K. McGregor, Eau Claire; J. C. McNeil and W. M. Colson, 
West Superior; W. D. Parker, River Falls; S. B. Todd, 
Madison, 


FACTS. 





\ flowering plant has never been found within the 
\ntaretice circle; but in the Arctic region there are 762 
kinds of flowers; their colors, however, are not so bright 
or varied as those of warmer regions. 

The most densely populated square mile in the world is 
in the city of New York; it is in...vited by 270,000 people, 
the larger part of whom are Italians, who speak only their 
native language. 


A. W. Hobson, 


The world’s blind are about 1,000,000-—about one sight- 
less person to every 1,400 inhabitants. 
The price of horses increased in Massachusetts and Ne 


vada, but decreased everywhere else, in 1895. 

In Europe corn is the generic name for all grain; wit} 
us, corn always means the maize. 

There are 3,700 national, 3,000 state, and 1,300 privat: 
banks in the United States. The gross deposits in na 
tional banks of the United States amount to $1,500,000,000 
in state banks to $650,000,000; and in private banks t 
$100,000,000.—New York Sun. 

A new material is proposed as a substitute for leather 
It is called “‘flexus fibra,’? and is derived from flax, suit 
ably prepared and oiled. It has the same appearance as 
leather, is particularly supple, and takes a polish equal], 
well with the best kinds of calf. The material is said to 
possess great tenacity, while affording great ease and com- 
fort to the foot when made into shoes. Flexus fibra, be 
ing of vegetable origin, is calculated also to facilitate free 
ventilation, and thereby to obviate the discomfort arising 
from what is called “drawing” the feet.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

Russian women and Japanese men are said to excel al! 
the other world’s workers with the needle by those who 
have closely studied the embroidery exhibits at the 
World’s fair. 

An official notice has been issued in Russia that “physi 
cians shall have the right to make use of hypnotism in 
the treatment of their patients. In every case of th 
application they must inform the administrative authori- 
ties, at the same time giving the names of the physicians 
in whose presence the patient was hypnotized.” 

Frigates in the modern style were first built in 1649. 

The proportion of the size of the skull of a male to thai 
of a female is as 100 to 88; of body weight as 100 to 84. 

Germany has underground telegraph cables, instead of 


ithe overhead system. 


Between 1880 and 1890 there were twenty-one cases in 
which international questions were submitted by the par 
ties involved to some third party by arbitration, an 
increase of five over the previous decade. 


On July 6th the earth is further away from the sun 
than at any other time. 


A scientific writer says that night is the time which 
nature utilizes for the growth of plants and animals 
Children grow more rapidly during the night. 


Exact experiments conducted in the lake of Geneva to 
iscertain by means of photographic plates the depth to 
Which the sun’s rays penetrated showed that they did not 
reach beyond 558 feet, at which depth the intensity of the 
light is equal to that which is ordinarily observed on a 
clear, but moonless night. 

Nine hundred and fifty sub-marine telegraph cables are 
now in operation, most of them in Europe. Their total 


length is over 89.000 miles. 


The Chinese army has a fighting strength of about 


1.200.000 men. 











Success Unprecedented 


The Natural Course in Music was recently 
adopted for use in the public schools of .. . 


New York City. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Ailentown, Pa. 
Titusville, Pa. 
Coatesville, Pa. 


lhe Natural Course in Music has also been inti 

duced into the public schools of a chain of large cities 
extending across the continent from Portland, Maine, 
to San Francisco, California, including both cities and 
many others of importance, besides hundreds of 
towns, districts, and private schools in all parts of the 
country. Such a record in so short a time (eighteen 
months) is unprecedented. 


The Natural Course presents new methods of teach- 


Natural Course in Music Primer and First Reader. eac] 


Fifth Reader, $0.50; Natural Musie Charts. Series \ 


Pages, Circulars, and Testimonials of expe rienced suec 
on request Correspondence with reference to examinat 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Media, Pa. 
Sayre, Pa. 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
Oil City, 
Athens, Pa 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rome, N. Y. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
Pa. Olean, N. Y. 


Adams, Mass. 
Dover and Red Bank, N. J. 


ing the subject, making the work of instruction lighte 
and more satisfactory to the teacher. Its music is // 
est, selected from the works of eminent composers 0} 
different times and countries. Its poems are full o! 
American life, thought, and spirit ; the Course also in 
cludes selections from the works of the master-writer 
of other lands. W hether considered from the peda 
gogical, musical, o1 literary standpoints, therefore, 77 


Natural Course is equally isfvi 
Course is equally superior and satisfying. 


si) { ‘ i ] | 4 ] 

i Second, 1 lird, and Fourth Readers, each &0 

.. a. 3 I ind «;, each Series, S4.00 Specimen 
essful teachers and competent music crities sent free 


lon and introduction cordially invited 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spen- 
cer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 645 pp. Price, 
$2.00 
This is one of ten volumes already published by the 

celebrated English thinker and writer, Herbert Spencer, 

on descriptive sociology. Three of these volumes were 
published prior to 1876. From five to eight folio volumes 
more are required to complete the series. This is volume 

III. on this special department of the general subject, 

and embraces a full discussion of the three great topics, 

“Ecclesiastical Institutions,” ‘‘Professional Institutions,” 

and “Industrial Institutions.” The first is treated under 

sixteen subdivisions, such as the Religious Idea, Rise of 
the Priesthood, Ecclesiastical Hierarchies, Church and 

State, Religious Retrospect and Prospect. The second 

topic has twelve subdivisions: Professions in General, 

Physicians and Surgeons, Orator and Poet, Actor and 

Dramatist, Judge and Lawyer, Teacher, Architect, Sculp- 

tor, Painter, Evolution of the Professions, and the like. 

The third topic embraces twenty-four subdivisions, among 

which are Acquisition and Production, Distribution, Ex- 

change, The Regulation of Labor, Slavery, Freedom, Free 

Labor and Contract, Trade Unions, Socialism, The Near 

Future. No author writing upon these subjects has ever 

spoken with more authority, or been more often quoted. 

Herbert Spencer in 1854 first conceived of evolution as a 

universal process, and later declared that it is nature’s 

iaw of development. No student of sociology will fail to 
read Spencer’s works. 

THE OUANANICHE AND 
VIRONMENT. By E. T. D. Chambers. New 
Harper & Brothers. 357 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This book is an exhaustive treatise on the fish called 
ouananiche, or land-locked salmon. It is the outcome of 
years of observation and study in the Canadian home of 
this fish. It contains brief records of the experiences 
and opinions of experts in this line of studies. It also 
embodies references to all that is of special interest in the 
literature of the subject, and contains all that is known of 
the natural history and habits of the fish, its habitat, the 
flies it will take, the best method of fishing for it, and the 


ITS CANADIAN EN- 


York: 


best way to reach the waters where it swims. 
The introduction by Andrew Haggard, who says 
he has fished, with many companions, in _ Scot- 


land, in Norway, in Ireland, in Spain, in England, 
in India, in Asia Minor, in Turkey, in Egypt, in British 
Columbia, gives an account of the grand sport enjoyed 
one afternoon in fishing in Canada waters. He caught 
thirteen ouananiche, weighing fifty-eight pounds, and as 
many more escaped after having been caught. The fish 
weighed from three to six pounds each, and furnished as 
zood a dinner as any salmon trout. Other fish that 
swim in the same waters are also here described. This is 
the fisherman’s book, but it is also of great interest to the 
general reader. It is beautifully illustrated. 


RILL NYE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Druids to the Reign of Henry VIII. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 212 pp. Price, $1.25. 

To understand the humorous and attractive character of 
this history the reader needs only to be introduced to the 
first sentence of the first page. Following a ludicrous 
bust of Ceasar, the opening sentence is as follows: ‘‘From 
the glad whinny of the first unicorn down to the tipend of 
the nineteenth century, the history of Great Britain ha: 
heen dear to her descendants in every land, ’neath every 
sky.”” The whole work is in Bill Nye’s best vein, and is 
hoth amusing and instructive. The events, successions, 
ete., are correct, and the trend of the historical 
facts is adhered to, but these facts could not pass unde1 
sill Nye’s review without “embellishment,” as he would 
say, by his fancy, and the leading historical charactei 
are made to play in fantastic role. We meet, on almost 
every page, grotesque illustrations (by W. M. Goodes and 
\ M. Richards), exactly adapted to the author’s descrip- 
tions. The book contains eighteen chapters, and eigh- 
teen pages of illustrations extend beyond the text, which 
was cut short -by the sickness and death of the author. 
l‘or the same reason the preface was not written by the 
author, which is much to be regretted, as he would have 
introduced the volume in a characteristic and humorous 
manner, in harmony with the narrative. As it how- 
ever, the reader will find here an ample antidote for dys- 
pepsia and melancholy. 


From the 


dates, 


is, 


HOUSEHOLD PAPERS AND STORIES. By 
Beecher Stowe. Riverside Edition. Boston 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 493 pp. Price, $1.50. 
There are in this volume twelve of Mrs. Stowe’s House 
Home Papers, dealing with the economic side of home 
fe, and thirteeen Chimney-corner Papers, treating of 
oman’s relation to society in its various phases. These 
ipers have appeared from time to time during the past 

hirty years, and have here been gathered for the benefit 
her admirers. 


Harriet 
Hough- 





<TRAORDINARY CASES. By Henry Lauren Clinton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers 103 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Whatever may be the proper position of the law and of 
wyers, among peaceable and self-respecting people there 
n be no possible doubt regarding the interest which at- 
ches to legal proceedings, and to the incidents of human 
fe and thought which gain their best setting in the at 
sphere of the court room. Stranger than fiction, is a 
tupid phrase, which is all the more curious because it 
plies such an amazing lack of comprehension of what 
tion is and of how it comes to be. Fiction has nothing 
’ do with the searchings of the lawyers bent upon un 
ling the most truthful com 
tted to their charge, and it is this element of truth, i. e 
popular belief in the reality of the facts and opinions 
ited before judge and jury which gives such perma 
nt interest to the reports of legal happenings. Mr. Clit 
in the course of forty years’ practice in the courts of 
York, has participated in many most remarkable 
al struggles. Life 


inwardness of the cases 


fortune, all 


and death, happiness 


the things that go to make living a pleasure or a burden, 
have been influenced by his personal decision or by his 
professional acts. The stories of some twenty-five of 
these episodes, tales from real life which rival the most 
reckless conceptions of the short-story tellers, make up 
this volume of “Extraordinary Cases.” 

ATHENAEUM PRESS SERIES. 
works of Sir Richard Steele. Udited by George Rice 
Carpenter. Boston: Ginn & Co. 203 pp. Price, $1. 
If one were unaware of the splendid editorial control 

of the ‘Athenaeum Press Series,’ it might be sensible 
to express surprise at the splendid quality and uniform 
excellence of this steadily growing ‘“‘library of the best 
English literature.” Both Professor Kittredge of Har- 
vard and Professor Winchester of Wesleyan are such 
thorough scholars and practical students, and both are so 
thoroughly in touch with teachers and students of Eng- 
lish literature, in America and abroad as well, that the 
only surprise could be at their failure to select an editor 
for any of their proposed volumes who was not entirely 
competent to the task. As each new volume is issued, 
greater becomes the satisfaction and pride in the service 
that is rendered to the mother tongue. 

Professor Carpenter has prepared his volume of selec- 
tions from Steele with reference rather to the college 
student than the general reader. His aim, in which he 
has been most successful, is to afford the student who 
wishes to become acquainted with Steele the means of 
studying the man and his work as a whole. Steele, the 
essayist, the co-laborer with Addison, the Tatlerand Spec- 
tator, is the man we know best. Mr. Carpenter wishes 
his students to know the man as he must have seemed to 
those who knew him best, a delightful letter-writer, a 
Christian hero, and a tender husband, and with all his 
mistakes, an Englishman to the backbone. Selections 





Selections from the 


ure given showing the varied phases of his many-sided 
genius. The introduction gives, in sixty pages, a most 


satisfactory review of the man and his work, sympathetic, 

just, and critical, and, withal, not less of a literary produc- 

tion than the pages which it precedes. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF A NATION. By Edward Eggles- 
ton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 377 pp. 

It would be quite impossible for anyone of intelligence 
to read even a single chapter in the first volume of Mr. 
iKegleston’s “‘History of Life in the United States,” which 
he describes as ‘‘a history of the source and rise of the 
earliest English settlements in America, with special 
reference to the life and character of the people,” without 
realizing that this new work is by a master-hand, and 
that it is a work of extensive research, intelligently 
directed and of careful, matured thought. There are a 
hundred books in which the reader will find an account 
and for the most part a very good account—of the begin- 
nings of the American colonies. The facts of one book 
differ from those of another in one or another detail, and 
the point of vieW, or of prejudice, varies. But one and 
all present an array of events, of names, and of dates 
of characterizations and descriptions, by means of which 
ihe reader, if possessed of genius, might discover some 
current of historical development, some philosophical 
cause or explanation of what was happening along the 
North Atlantie’s western shore in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Teachers and students of American history have 
known, at least they have avowed, for many years that 
ihere was a philosophy underlying or bound up in the 
colonial history of the United States. Such a philosophy 
must exist, for this alone could make that history worth 
studying as the history of Greece and Rome, or of mediae- 
val Kurope, is studied. Much well-directed effort has 


been spent in delving into the sources after facts, and 
wcasionally in interpreting the results. Institutions and 


societies and colonies have been studied with energy and 
patience, but the historical world has refused to be con- 
vinced that early American history deserved the serious 
attention of those whose ancestors were not participants 
in its events. There has been a single outcome from all 
it has clearly been shown that the philosophy of 
American history can not be extracted from the facts 
which connect the colonial beginnings with the Revolu- 
tion of 1776 and the constitution of 1787, or these, again, 
with the struggle of 1861. 

American historical writers have been very slow 
realize that the greatest single outcome from the discov- 
ery of America has been the destruction of all efficient 
limitations upon thought or action, imposed by the bound 
aries of states or of continents. They have studied the 
history of America with absolute disregard of what was 
said and done in other countries, or about other things. 
In colonial history they have paid comparatively little at- 
tention to anything that did not emanate from within the 
houndaries of a single settlement on the Massachusetts 
New England writers were the first, apparently, 
to realize the wrong thus done to their own history and 


this, 


to 


coast, 


to all American history, but the thralldom was not easily 
thrown off. It remained for Mr. Eggleston to show, by 
example so clear that precept can hardly be demanded, 


the true means of understanding the history 
EHdward Eggleston has alliances by blood 
and birth, and it is not because he has been untrue to 
these that Southerners have thought him a New Eng 
lander, and Northerners have known him as a Virginian. 
He has had the strength and the genius sufficient to en- 
able him to study the history of American life, without 
especial thought of the life of his ancestors. He has read 
books; he has searched through archives and 
hrough volumes of old records. He has traveled and 
stopped in every state of the Atlantic seaboard, and in the 
Nuropean states, whence came the larger part of the peo- 


wherein lies 
of America 


niany 


ple who made the life of colonial America 
The result of these dozen vears of Mr. Eggleston’s 
mature life, spent in careful research and _ in studious 
thought, is a convincing exposition of the factors which 
formed the British-American colonies of the seventeenth 
century Mr. Egegleston’s narrative follows its subject 
ry « ely He never wanders from his main theme, 


id yet the great strength of his work lies in the fact that 
o clearly that the story he is telling is only an 
chapter in the history of Europe. Even 


he show 


outgrowth, a 


Henry Adams,—the completion of whose work alone 
makes his rank superior to that of Mr. Eggleston,—did 
not write with a broader vision, nor with a clearer com- 
prehension of the real point of demarcation for Ameri- 
can history. Higher praise is not possible. Mr. Eggle- 
ston has published only a first volume, but the second is 
well on its way. No single event could be a greater 
calamity to the world of American letters and of Ameri- 
can scholarship to-day than that this work should fail of 
completion. The first volume is no ’prentice effort, and 
there are no fears lest those that follow may not maintain 
its promise. The prophecy seems perhaps a foolish one, 
but the critic has rarely had a stronger temptation or 
better reason to suggest that an addition has been made 
to the score of works which entitle their makers to sit at 
table with Herodotus and Thucydides, Gibbon, Carlyle, 
and Stubbs. 


ECONOMICS. An Account of the Relations Between 
Private Property and Public Welfare. By Arthur Twin- 
ing Hadley of Yale. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 500 pp. Price, $2.50. 

No American writer on economics has a larger number 
of thoughtful men who respect his judgment, and none 
is in better favor with the people as a whole. No writer 
has come nearer being philosophical without being im- 
practical, none has grasped such great issues so firmly, 
none has escaped conservatism and crankism more con- 
scientiously. No other field of thoughtful literature is so 
crowded as that of economics. Men are filling their 
shelves with works on economics in the delusive hope that 
sometime they will read them, but he is the needed genius 
who can write a book upon this subject that will lie upon 
the desk or table, and be read before it goes onthe shelves. 
Professor Hadley has accomplished this feat. The book 
is a storehouse of wisdom, so arranged that when a busy 
man, even, begins, he finds it easier to enjoy it to the end 
than to await that luxurious leisure that never comes. 
The reader appreciates from the first that he is in the 
hands of a master who can and will aid him, rather than 
of a trickster who seeks his suffrage for ulterior ends. 
The evident scheminess of many writers upon economics 
has a deterrent effect upon candid seekers for information 
and wisdom. Professor Hadley wins the readers’ confi- 
dence, and dissipates at once that miasmatic chill that 
comes when there is something seductive in the atmo- 
sphere. That the work is scientific no one will be fool- 
hardy enough to deny: that it conscientiously treats the 
issues of the day, upon which even intelligent people gen- 
erally have a perverted or half-developed consciousness, 
no one will question who reads any of the chapters. It is 
really a book of industrial morals, without any moraliz- 
ing. It is a message without preaching. Many of the 
economists tell us common people what we oughtto think, 
and assume that we will think so because they say we 
ought. They assume that there is a sort of economic 
hierarchy whose edicts are not to be questioned. The 
people are beginning to desire to read economics, but 
“wiseish’’ disquisitions are so unintelligible and dogmatic 
that one reads till he is lost in the dismal swamp of doubt 
and uncertainty. To all such Professor Hadley’s book 
comes as a state road, which avoids the dust of the crank 
and the mire of the schemer. The book is healthy; it 
gives a sense of satisfaction in the thought that all that 
is is not wrong. It is a clear, crisp, ethical tonic atmo- 
sphere into which we are introduced. The author skill- 
fully avoids technical terms without shunning the 
methods of the scientist and the evolutionist. He is 
equally happy in shunning abstractions and illuminating 
his positions by concrete illustrations. If there was ever 
a time when a “‘little’”’ learning is a dangerous thing it is 
now. This book appreciates this, and instead of assuming 
to be an investigation, proceeds to expound, and it proves 
to be all the more scientific by not fettering itself with 
traditional methods of investigation. The subjects sug- 
gest the political arena rather than the laboratory, but 
every presentation is dictated by the laboratory. These 
chapter headings are in themselves attractive: Public 
and Private Wealth, Economic Responsibility, Competi- 
tion, Speculation, Investment of Capital, Combination of 
Capital, Machinery and Labor, Co-operation, Protective 
Legislation, Government Revenue Money, Credit, Profit, 
and Wages. The book is scholastically satisfactory and 
popularly interesting. 


MOTHER, BABY, AND NURSERY. By Genevieve 
Tucker, M. D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1. 
This is a manual for mothers, and a valuable addition 

to the literature of the nursery and home. It treats of 

the care and management of babies, their hygiene and 
physical training, their nourishment and early education. 

The book is just what a motber wants who is interested 

in her babe’s welfare, and contains a great amount of use- 

ful knowledge and valuable hints upon the proper devel- 
opment of children. 
“Drawing,” by S. Barter, published by the Macmillan 

Company, New York, though especially intended to assist 

teachers who are preparing for the examinations of the 

City and Guilds of London Technical Institute, is also for 

as a text-book for advanced pupils. The book has 

thirty-two plates of ninety-eight figures. 64% x &&. 

Price, 80 cents. 


use 


——— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Modern Price, 80 cents. 


New York: 


Bookkeeping.” By J. I 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co 


Montgomery 





‘* Analysis of the Sensations.”” By Dr, Ernst Mach Price, $1.25. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company 

‘Practical Bookkeeping Lllustrated.” By J. F. Draughon. Price, 
60 cents. Nashville, Tenn.: J. F. Draughon 

‘*The Majestic Family Cook-Book.’ By Adolphe Gallier. Price, 
82.50 * Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages.’ Vol 
I By George Haven Putnam. Price, $2.50 American Orations.” 
Price, $1.25.——"* Household Economics,.”’ By Helen Campbell. Price, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

‘*Handbook of Industrial Drawing By Ida A. Tew Price, 65 
cents. Lineoln, Neb Miller 

‘Glaciers of North America By Israel ©. Russell Price, $1.90 


Boston: Ginn & Co 
m‘‘Sheldon’s New System of Vertical Writir 
72 cents per dozen. Grammar 


Price, 72 
dozen New York: Sheldon & Co 


Elementary Course 


Course Price, % cents per 
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Indigeshon 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


!s the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 


with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, RK. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
March 6: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

March 31--April 1--2: North Nebraska 

Teachers’ Association, Norfolk, Neb. 
April 2-3: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

April 3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
April 14-16: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 

Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 

Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

July 6--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 

Montreal, Canada. 

NEW ENGLAND, 
VERMONT. 

The University of Vermont has a new 
science building which is soon to be fully 
equipped with chemical, physical, and 
biological apparatus. The class in chem 
istry is already enjoying the new facilities 
in the three chemical laboratories, and num- 
bers seventy members, the largest ever en 
rolled in the university. 

Miss A. L. Hardy has made a vigorous pres- 
entation of the need of the kindergarten for 
St. Johnsbury. She did it in the name of the 
woman’s club of that city. It has been pub 
lished in a leaflet by the club. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON. After President Gates’ ap 
propriate and interesting address in ty 
Old South Meeting-house on “The Dignit 
of American Citizenship’ Washington 
birthday, the Old South prizes wer 
awarded by Edwin D. Mead. Competition 
was open to graduates of Boston hich 
schools of the classes of ’95 and ’96. The 
subjects and awards were as follows: 

“Early Historical Writing in America 
from Captain John Smith to Governor 
Hutchinson’—First prize ($40), Horace 
Henry Morse, Boston Latin school. ’9¢ 
second prize ($25), George Gregerson Wo! 
kins, English high school, ’96. 

“The Harvard Historians, and the Ser 


vices of Harvard University for American 
History’—First prize ($40), Katherine S 
Nash, givls’ high school, 86: second prize 
($25), Clement Richmond Lamson, Boston 


Latin school, °95 

BOSTON. The annual reunion of th 
Amherst alumni of Boston was held at t} 
Brunswick February 17, over 100 membe) 
and guest being in attendance Pi 
dent D. C. Heath presided, and the guest 
were the president of the college, Dr. Mei 
rill E. Gates, Professor E. P Crowell of th 
Latin department of the college. and Pro 


FoR RELIEVING THRoar Dts ASES, 
CouGus AND HoarsEngss, use ‘Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches . Sold only ll) boxes 
Avoid imitations . 


fessor David P. Todd, instructor in astron- 
omy. Among the guests of members was 
Colonel Albert A. Pope. Some of the 
graduates present were Rey. Dr. S. E. Her- 
rick of Mount Vernon church; Rey. F. B. 
Allen, Episcopal city missionary; Henry 
D. Hyde, 61; M. P. Dickinson, Thomas 
Weston, 64; Rev. L. R. Eastman, ’57; ex- 
Mayor Ellison of Newton; Rev. C. i 
Daniels, ’70; Rev. Judson Smith, ’59, of .ne 
American board; William Gallagher, ’89; 
Head Master Moses Merrill of the high 
school; and Rev. Dr. Donald of Trinity 
church. The _ following-named oficers 
were elected: President, Hon. Charles 4. 
Allen, ’69; vice-presidents, John J. Rolph, 
‘44, Alaric Stone, ’78, R. Rush Rhees, ’83., 
H. H. Dacon, ’84, C. E. Kelsey, ’84; treas- 
urer, George C. Coit, ’90; secretary, A. B. 
Merrill, ‘90. 

DORCHESTER. The dedication of the 
Gilbert Stuart school on Washington’s 
birthday was an occasion of great interest. 
The gathering was large and representa- 
tive, and the exercises were appropriate 
throughout. 

SOMERVILLE. At the meeting of the 
Somerville school board February 22 Gor- 
don A. Southworth was unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of schools. Mv. 
Southworth has held the position for four 
years. 

MARION. The annual prospectus of 
Tabor Academy for the year 1896-7 sets 
up in a forcible way the advantages of 
this model educational institution. Under 
the skillful management of Principal Dus- 
tan, the institution has prospered in a 
marked degree, the present regular enroll- 
ment being forty-nine, four of them sen- 
iors, sixteen middle class, thirteen junior- 
middle class, and sixteen juniors. In the 
classical course there are ten pupils, and 
the others are in the general course. With 
seven special students, the total enroll- 
ment is fifty-six. Mr. Dustan has a very 
able corps of assistant teachers. 

LOWELL. The teachers and other 
friends of education are having an awak- 
ening through the educational associa- 
tions of the city. The Primary Teachers’ 
Association at a recent meeting had an 
address by Superintendent A. K. Whit- 
comb, and a lecture upon “Motor Train- 
ing” by Miss Gertrude Edmand, principal 
of the training school. This was a practi- 
cal and psychological treatmentof methods 
in school training. 

FALL RIVER. Educational affairs are 
literally “booming.” The school board, 
composed of three women and six men, 
takes a professional interest in school 
matters, and the citizens have awakened 
to the importance of keeping abreast the 
times. Superintendent W. C. Bates is do- 
ing much to direct these activities in wise 
channels. Mr. Bates had an instructive 
und interesting address on Henry Barnard 
at the celebration of his eighty-seventh 
birthday in that city, and the City 
Teachers’ Association had an address 
from Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania 
on the 380th of January. The B. M. C. Dur 
fee high school, under C. C. Ramsey, has 
high scholarly rank, and the principal 1s 
a leader in professional activity. 

Mount Holyoke College. A plan is 
afoot for a fitting memorial of Mary Lyon 
in the rebuilding of the college of which 
she was the founder, and is the inspiring 
historical figure. 

Harvard University graduate students 
ure now given an official status as lee 
turers 

CONNECTICUT 

The teachers’ meeting held at Lakeviue 
february 12 was a gratifying success. 
seventy-five teachers were present, rest 
dent J. E. Marvin in the chair. The morn 
Ing session was conducted by Messrs. E. 4 
Coy, P. Newman, and John Barrse, Lake 

lle teachers. In the afternoon Prine ipal 
\. B. Morrill of New Haven normal seyoo] 
discussed “Primary Reading.” Edward 
Birge of New Haven spoke upon “Methods 
of Teaching Music in All Grades c: 
schools.” Prineipal W. I. Twitchell of tiv 
\rsenal school, Hartford, presented the 


When a baby is 
sent from Heaven, 
to gladden a moth- 
er’s heart, her wel- 
come is incomplete 
unless she bestows 
upon the little vis- 
itor an abundance 
of health and cour- 

il j—~ age to meet life’s 
varying vicissitudes, 

A prospective mother’s duty to her 
child as weil as herself is to be in the 
best possible health and physical condi- 
tion at the time the baby comes. 

Hundreds of mothers have received in- 
estimable benefit from Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription, the grandest strength- 
ener in the world for delicate women, 
Taken early during the expectant time, 
it builds up the en- ‘ 
tire constitution and 
gives elastic vigor to \ 
the special organ- \ } 
ism, It shortens 
confinement; robs 
delivery of all its 
dangers and most of 
its pains, fortifies the 
mother against accident 
or relapse and promotes 
an abundant supply of 
healthy uourishment for 
the child. 

It is the only prepara- 
tion of its kind devised 
by a regularly graduated, 
skilled specialist of over thirty years 
experience. 

The subject of women’s reproductive phy- 
siology is comprehensively treated in Dr. 
Pierce’s great thousand-page free book the 
“People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser.’? The chapter on nursing should be 
read by every mother, This splendid vol 
ume will be sent you paper-bound abso- 
lutely free if you send 21 cents in one-cent 
stamps, to pay the cost of mailing only, to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. If French 
cloth, embossed covers are preferred, send 
ten cents extra (31 cents in all), to defray 
the additional expense of this more beau 
tiful and durable binding 

Constipation can be quickly and perma- 
neiitly cured by Dr. Pierce’s Pellets 










ouu.nes for teaching United States his- 
tory, combining history with literature. 

Rev. Dr. Anderson’s tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Minot Sherman Crosby, one 
of Connecticut’s leading educators, and 
superintendent of the public schools at 
Waterbury, was worthy of Dr. Anderson, 
and due Mr. Crosby’s memory. Mr. 
Crosby was a native of Conway, Mass.. 
was educated in the Boston public schools, 
the Phillips Andover Academy, and gradu 
ated at ..mherst, class of ’50. He was 
principal of the Hartford Female Semi 
nary, and was superintendent at Wate 
bury for twenty-seven years, the longest 
record ever made in the state, 

William EK. Peck, who has recently died 
aut Pomfret, where he had taught sine 
'S94, was for eleven years head master of 
St. Mark’s school at Southboro, Mass. He 
was a fine classical scholar, a good modern 
linguist, an excellent historian, and well] 
up in belles letters of England, Germany 
and France, and, withal, a very success 
ful teacher. 

H. H. C. Bingham of the Hartford hich 
school has been appointed associate prin 
cipal of the high school at Fitehbureg, 
Vass. 

Charles B. Howe, principal of the Barlow 
School of Industrial Arts at Binghamton. 
N. Y., has been elected instructor of the 
manual training department of the Hart 
ford high school, his services to begin 
July 1, 

Miss Alice V. Brown, directress of the 
Norwich Art school in connection with the 
Norwich Free Academy, has resigned. to 
organize the new art department of Wel 
lesley College at the beginning of the next 
chool year 

The Wesleyen seniors have deciued to 
ao away with class day 

Among the students in the various 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 
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VITALIZED PHOS [ES 
Contains the essential elements to feed. nourish 


and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
30 years with best results by thousands of dili 


gent brain workers for the prevention as 
= } 

]well as @ure of mental or nervous « xhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Yas —— Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrat vhite po r froin 
» \ 4 the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and whea rn fo 
lated by Prof. Perey Descriptive pamp! 
| 
56 West 25th St.. New York 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
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graduate departments at Yale are gradu 
ates of 12] colleges in America, France, 
Switzerland, and Japan. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Two bills are to be pre- 
sented to the legislature asking for appro 
priations amounting to $10,000,000 for th. 
new high schools, and for additional pri 
mary and grammar schools. The $2,500, 
v00 is for four new high schools, three of 
which are to be built immediately, and to 
be ready for occupancy next fall. The 
$7,500,000 is to be spent for additional 
zrammar and primary schools, Thes« 
schools, when completed, will furnisn sit 
tings for 66,000 more children, Schoo! 
physicians for 1897 have been elected, and 
about 300 new teachers appointed, 

The Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity held its seventy-tifth 
regular monthly meeting February 13 al 
Hamilton hall, Columbia College. Dr. 
Cecil fF. P. Bancroft, head master of Phil 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., delivered 
an address, entitled “Burning Questions.” 

BUFFALO. One Carl Hawkes writes 
a vigorous letter for the Buffalo Evening 
News upon “Anarchy in Education,” in 
which she arraigns the new education 
movement of that city skillfully. It is 
one of those attacks which gives consola 
tion to the enemy, and inspires the leaders 
of progress to act more discreetly. No 
harm will come from this article of Car] 
Hawkes, but it may make the work of 
“reform” a trifle more difficult, as the edi 
tor has endorsed the criticism. 

NEW YORK. The school that has the 
largest per cent. of anti-cigarette smokers 
enrolled is to present every pupil of the 
school a badge of honor. Every school 
ought to have a hundred per cent, 

Plans have been drawn by Superintend 
ent of Buildings Naughton for the new 
publie school building, which is to be 
erected on Newkirk avenue and East 
Thirty-first street, Flatbush. It is ex 
pected that the work will be completed in 
ubout seven months. The plot of land on 
which the new building will stand ex 
tends 200 feet on Newkirk avenue and 140 
feet on the streets which cross that ave 
nue, The school will be three stories 
high, with basement, and the frontage 
will be 114 feet and 67 feet high. There 
will be sixteen classrooms, and seats and 
desks for 800 pupils. The assembly room 
will seat 500 children. 

The court of appeals has so decided th 
Fayerweather will case that the twenty 
colleges contesting the decision of the 
executors to bar them will get their equal 
share of the $3,000,000. The effect of the 
decision is to distribute the $3,000,000 in 
volved among the following colleges in 
equal proportions: Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Yale, Columbia, 
Hamilton, Lafayette, Lincoln, Maryville, 
Marietta, Adelbert, Wabash, Park, Wes 
levan University, the Universities of 
Rochester, Cornell, Virginia, and Hamp 
ton, and the Union Theological Seminary. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. Mayor Hooper, whos 
reform administration has been a series 
of surprises, removed nearly the entire old 
board of publie school commissioners, and 
filled their places with some of the mos! 
prominent educators and business men In 
the city. He heads the list with President 
Gilman of the Johns Hopkins University 
who will no doubt introduce some needed 
reforms in the school system. Dr, Lilliar 
Welsh of the Woman s College, another 0! 
the new commissioners, is the first womal 
to be appointed on the Baltimore schoo! 

ard. She was formerly of Philadelphia 
nd is a graduate of the Woman’s Medica 
» of that city. John E. Morris, pr¢ 
lent of the board for many years, is T' 
appointed. The mayor has thussucceedé 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reat 
the diseased portion of the ear. There 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
cuused by an inflamed condition of th’ 
lining of the Eustachian Tul 
When this tube is inflamed you have 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, a! 

hen it ntirely closed, deafness is the 


it, and unless the inflammation can ! 


t 
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mucous 


ken ov and thi tube restored to 
ormal condition, hearing will be dé 
troyed forever; nine cases out of ten al 
used by catarrh, which is nothing bu 
h inflamed condition of the mucous sul 
We will ive One fundred Dollars fo! 
ny case of deafne (caused by eatarrlh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarr! 

(Ture Send for circulars, free. 
’. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
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in taking the schools entirely out of poli- 
tics, and removing the power of appoint- 
ments of teachers from the politicians. 


DELAWARE. 
State Editor, M. T. GUNN, Frankford 

The educational system will likely 
undergo a radical change this year. A 
convention is now sitting to revise, alter, 
or amend the present almost antiquated 
constitution of this state. The present 
constitution, adopted in 1832, makes no 
reference to education. One of the new 
sections proposed for the new consti- 
tion is as follows:- 

“From and after January 1, 1900, no per- 
son shall have the right to vote, or be 
eligible to office under constitution of this 
state, who is not able to read the 
constitution in the English language, and 
write his name, except on account of phy- 
sieal inability.” 

The committee on education has not 
vet made a report. It will probably rec- 
ommend establishing a _ state normal 
school, also appointing a state superin- 
iendent of schools. The colored schools 
will come in for consideration, for reasons 
set forth in the following memorial:— 

“No state or county can afford to per- 
mit any class of its citizens to grow up in 


gnorance, when upon these citizens de- 
volve the maintenance of order, the ad- 


ministration of justice, and the conduct- 
ing of all affairs necessary to their peace 
and welfare. 

“The colored citizens constitute one- 
fifth of the suffragists of the state, and 70 
per cent. of this fifth is illiterate. 

“Having for generations been 
slavery, we are not responsible for our 
present illiterate condition, and our in- 
ability to discharge properly the duties of 
citizenship. 

“Some of the present 
are virtually death traps. 

‘School appliances are almostunknown, 
save in a few instances, 

“While in our present illiterate condi- 
tion, we are but the duping prey of artful 
deamgogues, to be used and operated upon 
with the greatest impunity. 

“The school term averages from five 
and one-half to six months. A report of 
a state superintendent of white schools 
fifty years ago is applicable to the colored 
schools now. 

“The current expenses of our schools 
are maintained by weekly tuitions of five 
cents per pupil. 

“As an evidence of our zeal for educa- 
tion, for fourteen years we supported our 
chools without any state aid. 

‘Since we have been receiving state aid 
it has not all amounted to as much as the 
white schools have received in a single 
year, 

“We have no management whatever in 
our schools, neither in the selecting of 
teachers. 

“We appreciate what has been done for 
Beg 


held in 


school buildings 





The delegation was well received by the 
convention. 
CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. The Congregational Club 


observed Washington’s birthday by listen- 
ing to speakers who represent Mt. Holyoke 
College, on the subject, ““‘The Higher Edu 
cation of Women; Its Effect on National 
Growth,” Mrs. Emily White Smith of 
Clencoe, president of the National Mount 
Hlolyoke Association, delivered a short ad- 
dress, but the principal address, which was 
reported as ‘‘brilliant,’’ was delivered by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, president of 
Mt. Holyoke College. Dr. D. K. Pearsons 
of Chicago, who has offered $50,000 to M’' 
Holyoke College if $150,000 additional shall 


GO Soul For Wages! 


The Southern Teachers’ Association is « pe 
ited in the Southern States on the co-operative 


an, and secures positions at $40, $60, and $100 
r month. 
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he raised, was also present at the meeting, 
and made an address. 

Knox College, Galesburg, was sixty years 
old February 15, and the occasion was 
marked by a celebration in honor of 
founders’ day. 

A committee of fifty-one, one from each 
senatorial district, was appointed at the 
late meeting of the state association, with 
Joseph Errant, Esg., member Chicago 
board of education, as chairman, to secure 
legislation from the present general as- 
sembly to enable school boards to pur- 
chase text-books in the open market, and 
loan them free to pupils in the public 
schools, the pupils to have the option of 
purchasing them at the actual cost to the 
board. 

The death of John H. Tear, principal of the 
Washington school, who died suddenly, re- 
cently, was a man of unusual promise. He 
had taught i in Chicago ten years, and was uni- 
versally respected. He was a graduate of the 
Illinois normal in the days of Charles De 
Garmo and J. N. Wilkinson. He was pro- 
gressive and professional in spirit,,and his de- 
votion to the best interests of his school was 
recognized by all who knew him. 


WISCONSIN. 

MENOMINEE. Fire, February 1, de- 
stroved the high school and the Stout 
manual training school. The loss will 
reach $40,000 on the high school. The 
loss on the Stout manual training school, 
one of the most finely equipped in the 
country, is $100,000. 

\t the recent fall elections of the 
seventy-two county superintendents in 
Wisconsin, fifty were re-elected. Of the 
twenty-two new superintendents elected, 
five were ladies, making a total of thir- 
teen lady county superintendents in this 
state, 

Miss Rose C,. Swart, critic teacher at the 
Oshkosh state normal school, has recently 
celebrated her twenty-fifth anniversary as 
a teacher in that school. 

Professor C, H. Sylvester of the Stevens 
Point state normal school has leave of ab- 
sence until next April, and expects to 
spend most of the time abroad. 


A new manual training school in con- 
nection with the school for the deaf at 
Delavan, Wis., has just been opened, thus 


affording the students of this school a 
much better opportunity for instruction 
along manual training lines than existed 
heretofore. 

MISSOURI. 

The Western Drawing Teachers’ Asso 
ciation will hold its fourth annual meeting 
at St. Louis, Mo., April Z1l--28. At tuat 
time there will be one of the largest ex- 
hibits of drawing ever seen in the country, 
as about sixty Western cities will send 
work. The people of St. Louis take great 
interest in the coming event, and will 
exert themselves to make the guests of 
their city comfortable and happy during 
their stay. The programme will be a lit 
erary feast, as many of the leading educa- 
tors of the country will speak. 





PACIFIC STATES 
COLORADO. 

The school law of Colorado does not pro- 
hibit a married woman from teaching in 
the public schools of the state. 

A woman must be twenty-one years old 
in order to fulfill the requirements of the 
statute granting to her the right to vote 
at school district elections. 

If, in addition to being a legally quali- 
fied elector, a woman is a tax-payer in her 
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FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
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only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
3 ’ ou $100 worth of practical infor 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
as in the business Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
4e. N.B Send us the names of three persons inter 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you * The 
Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
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Box 860. Delaware City, Del. 
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own ahd. she is entitled to a vote on the 
question of contracting a bonded debt. 

A man and his wife may both serve on 
a school board at the same time. 

After a three years’ struggle, $150,000, 
the sum contingent upon the $50,000 sub- 
scription of Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chi- 
cago to Colorado College, has been se- 
cured. Three years ago Dr. Pearsons was 
conducted through the institution, and, be- 
coming much impressed with its charac- 
ter, he made a proposition to give $50,000 
toward a fund if $150,000 be secured other- 
wise. The endowment, $200,000, now ob- 
tained, is to be invested in income-bear- 
ing securitiés, and only the interest to be 
used in defraying the current expenses of 
the college. Of the subscriptions making 
up the fund many were received from re- 
mote parts of the country. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, EpWIN TWITMYER, Seaté/e. 

I’. J. Brown, our new superintendent of 
public instruction, was a graduate of the 
Hiuntington, Indiana, high school, and of 
Western College at Toledo, lowa. Since 
his graduation from college his life has 
been spent chiefly in educational work. 

King County Teachers’ Institute, re- 
cently held at Seattle, was the most 
largely-attended educational gathering 
ever convened in the state, its enrollment 
reaching nearly 500 teachers. This is 
the only teachers’ institute held in the 
state of Washington during the winter 
months. The instructors were Principal 
Getz, Professor St. John and Miss Klinge- 
smith of the Ellensburg state normal, 
State Superintendent Browne, Principal 
Taylor, Principal Jones, and County 
Superintendent Meredith. It wasregarded 
as a very ‘successful session. 

When W. J. Meredith stepped out of the 
Seattle high school as teacher of Eng 
lish to assume the duties of county super- 
intendent, J. M. Layhue, his predecessor 
in the superintendency, was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

The Yakima County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a well-attended and profitable 
meeting at North Yakima. 

Arthur L. Swim has recently been 
elected to the principalship of the Ana- 
cortes school. This school has an attend- 


ance of 200 pupils, and employs four 
teachers. 
H. H. Streeter, formerly of Montana, 


was lately elected to the superintendency 
of the Port Angeles schools. Mr. Streeter 
sustains a high reputation as a teacher. 

Richard Stevens Eskridge, grandson of 
Isaac I. Stevens, the first governor of 
Washington territory,.a lawyer residing in 
seattle, has contributed to the Frederic 
James Grant memorial library in the Uni- 
versity of Washington a valuable set of 
books on American history, consisting of 
six fine volumes bound in full sheep, en- 
titled “Diplomatic correspondence on the 
American Revolution.” 


CALIFORNIA. 

State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland 
Escondido school district, San Diego 
county, has received from H. W. Putnam, 
a wealthy capitalist, a gift of five acres of 
ground and the building known as Es- 
condido College. The school district will 
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offer the property to the state for a branch 
naval school. The naval school estab- 
lished in California last year has an at- 
tendance of 100. 

The public school teachers of the north- 
ern part of California have organized an 
association on the same lines followed by 
the Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The officers of the new associa- 
tion are: Superintendent Stout of Butte 
county, president; Superintendents Ditt- 
mar and Armstrong, vice-presidents; 
Superintendents Wilson and Smith, secre- 
taries. 

Ten thousand dollars bonds have been 
voted by Nevada City, Cal., for the build- 
ing of a new schoolhouse. Frank Hyatt 
has recently been elected principal of the 
schools. 

Miss Clara 
ent of Yolo, 


March, county superintend- 
was married during the holi- 


days to E. M. Armstrong of Woodland. 
The school building at the Good Tem- 


Vallejo, Cal., was 
The loss is about 


plars’ orphans’ home, 
burned January 16th. 
$7,000, partly insured. 

Bills will be introduced for the estab- 
lishment of two new state normal schools 
by the present legislature, one to be lo- 
cated at San Diego, and the other at San 
Luis Obispo. 

Professor Joseph Leconte of the Univer- 
sity of California is dangerously ill at his 
home in Berkeley, from a cold contracted 
while returning from his recent trip 
through the East. Owing to the age of 
the scientist, the family and friends are 
very anxious. 

Alfred Greenebaum of San Francisco 
has just given a Semitic library of a thou- 
sand volumes to the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is a part of the library of his 
father, the late Dr. Elias Greenebaum, 
chief rabbi of Landau, Germany. 


Teach C tive Asse- 
Teachers Wanted ! c Teachers Co-opers ‘Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





Scribner’s Magazine for March has for 
its frontispiece “‘Esmond and the Prince.” 
The articles are of unusual interest and 
value. They are: ‘The Banderium of 
Hungary,” by Richard Harding Davis, 11- 
lustrated by drawings by W. R. Leigh; 
“The Master of the Lithograph,” J. Mc- 
Neill Whistler, by Elizabeth Robins Pen 
nell, with reproductions from twelve of 
Mr. Whistler’s lithographs; “The Story of 
a Flay,” chapters IL.--III., by W. D. How- 
ells: “The Business of a Factory,” by 
Philip G. Hubert, Jr., The 
Great Businesses, third paper, illust:a- 
tions drawn entirely from actual scenes; 
“Soldiers of Fortune,” chapters V.--VIIL.. 
by Richard harding Davis, full-page illus- 
tration; “A Look into the Guil,” by 
Charles Edwin Markham; “‘The Art of 
Travel,” first paper, by Lewis Morris 
Iddings, By Land, illustrated; ‘Cupid 
Stung by the Bee,”’ Elizabethan Songs LV 
drawing by J. R. Weguelin; “London: As 
Seen by C. D. Gibson,” Il.—London Audi- 
ences; and ‘‘Liver’s Responsibility,” vy 
Wolcott Le Clear Beard. In the depart- 
ment of The Point of View: “ ‘Saxon’ Fic- 
tion,” “A Third Childhood,” ‘The Quar- 
terlies.” In The Field of Art: “Of Size in 
Painting, “Impressionism and After,” 
“Aesthetic Possibilities of the Sallet.”’ 
In About the World: ‘Plague and 
Famine,” “Long Period Weather Fore- 
casts,” “The Rinderpest in Africa,” “The 
Jungfrau Railroad,” “Are Our Elevators 
Safe?” Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
25 cents. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


” 


—Harper’s Magazine for March opens 
with a timely article by Captain A. T 
Mahon, U.S.N., on ‘Preparedness for 
Naval War.” ‘‘The Awakening of a Na 
tion,’”’ by Charles F’. Lummis, describes the 
religious, charitable, and political institu 
tions of Mexico. The illustrations will 
portray the magnificent public works of 
the city of Mexico, and the monuments of 
art and architecture, which make it one of 
the handsomest capitals in the world. The 
other special features are: ‘Astronomical 
Progress of the Century” (illustrated), by 
Henry Smith Williams, M. D.; ‘‘Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand” (illustrated), by E. A. -..ex- 
ander; “Decadence of the New England 
Deep-sea Fisheries’ (illustrated), by 
Joseph William Collins; and ‘White 
Man’s Africa” (Part V., The Last of a 
Great Black Nation, illustrated), by Poult 
ney Bigelow. The feature of Du Maurier's 
“The Martian” is the intervention of the 
inhabitant of Mars, from whom the novel 
takes its name. The leading short story 
is “Separ’s Vigilante,”’ by Owen Wister 
“Perdita” is a story of supernatural in. 
plication, by Hildegarde Hawthorne. ‘‘La 
Gommeuse” is a Parisian character sketch, 
by Charles Belmont Davis, illustrated. 
“Love and Death,” a poem written and 1l- 
lustrated by Howard Pyle, opens the num- 
ber. Charles Dudley Warner, in The Edi- 
tor’s Study, discusses current books and 
topics. The Editor’s Drawer opens with 
“An Entomological Wooing,” by Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe, illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
and contains a variety of anecdotes, verses, 
and pictures. Price, $4.00 a year: single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 


In the New England Magazine for 
March there is an article which will make 
a strong appeal to all who are interested in 
our literary history, that upon “ine 
First New England Magazine and Its Edi- 
tor,”’ by Rev. George Willis Cooke. This 
old New England magazine was estab 
lished in 1831 by Joseph T. Buckingham. 
and it played an important part in the lit 
erary history of Boston in that time, viv- 
ing currency to the early writings of tlaw 
thorne, Whittier, Dr and others 
who afterward became famous. ‘New 
England in Kansas” is the subject of an 
article by Professor William H. Carruth 
which occupies the opening place in the 
March number. We are taken back into 
the anti-slavery conflict by the remarkabl 
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article by Rev. William E. Barton upon 
“The Cumberland Mountains and the 
Struggle for Freedom.’”’ George H. Haynes 
has a very interesting article on “The 
Know-Nothing Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, 1855.” “One of the Strangers at Our 
Gates,” by Max Bennett Thrasher, is 4 
bright and interesting study of the French- 
Canadians. Frank B. Sanborn contributes 
an article upon “The Lion of Chaeronea.” 
There are interesting short stories and 
poems, one of them by Mauison Cawein. 
The Editor’s Table is devoted to a discus- 
sion of matters relating to the life and 
character of Washington. 5 Park square, 
Boston: Warren F. Kellogg. Frice, $5.00 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. , 

The portraits of President Cleveland 
and To-Be-President McKinley in the Cen- 
tury Magazine for March, together with 
the excellent illustrations of the White 
House and New Congressional Library at 
Washington, make a notable number. - ae 
leading articles are “Our Fellow-Citizen 
of the White House,” by C. C. Buel; “ihe 
Nation’s Library,” by A. R. Spofford, tibra- 
rian: “Decorations of New Library Build- 
ing,” by William A. Coffin; “Campaigning 
with Grant,” by Horace E. Porter; ‘“In- 
auguration Lessons and Incidents,” by J 
R. Bishop; and “Nelson at Trafalgar,’ ly 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan. The depart- 
ments are well sustained with bright and 
timely short articles. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. New York: 


Century Company. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Atlantic Monthly tor March; terms, $4.00 
ayear, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Pocket Magazine for March; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for March; terms 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Magazine of Art for March; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

Pall Mall Gazette for March ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: International News Company. 

St. Nicholas for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN. 

Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, issue in most attractive 
form (5x64) ‘Students’ Series of English 
Classics,” prepared by eminent scholars, 
and adapted to the market in the best, 
most usable, and inexpensive style by men 
oi large business experience. All of th 
most desirable classics will be included ii 
the list. The prices range, according to 
size, from 20 to 35 cents each. Among 
the scholarly editors are the following: 

Frank T, Baker, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 

Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley College. 

Henry H. Belfield. Chicago Manual 
‘raining school. 

Henry W. Boynton, Phillips Andover 
\cademy. 

Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., 
literature. 

James 
school. 

\lbert S. Cook, Yale University. 

W. W. Curtis, principal of high schooi, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Warren F. Gregory, Principal high 
school, Winchendon, Mass. 

Louise M. Hodgkins, late of Wellesley 
College. 

Fannie M. McCauley, Winchester school, 
Baltimore. 

W. A. Mozier, high school, Ottawa, [ll. 

Mary Harriott Norris, instructor in 
literature. 

I’. V. N. Painter, Roanoke College. 

D. D. Pratt, high school, Portsmouth 
Ohio. 

Warwick J. Price, St. Paul’s school. 

J. G. Riggs, school superintendent 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

\. S. Roe, late principal of high schoo! 
Worcester, Mass. 

fred N. Scott, University of Michigan 

Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley College. 

l.. Dupont Syle, University of California. 

Isaac Thomas, principal of high school, 
New Haven, Conn. 

James Arthur Tufts, 
\cademy. 

William K. Wickes, principal of high 
school, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mabel C. Willard, 

Haven, Conn. 

The notes and glossary of each volume 
are prepared with great skill and from the 
standpoint of the teacher’s convenien-e 
and the pupil’s need 


instructor ‘n 


Chalmers, Wisconsin normal 
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instructor, New 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
W ishes of a large majority of its subscrib 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or 
(ered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
10 desires, Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company, 


ELEPHANT HANDLES A CROWD 

To one passing the Zoo on Washington's 
Lirthday, it was a puzzle to guess whether 
the bigger crowd was already inside, or 
whether it was waiting outside to get in 

About 2 o’clock the people became un 
manageable, and there was no progress 
one way or the other. At the height of 
this dilemma Mr. Bostock thought possibly 
the dimensions of the elephant might ac- 
complish with the crowd what courteous 
requests would not, and “Jolly,” the wg 
elephant, was unshackled, dragged away 
from his festive eating, and was marched 
down the stairs and straight at the people 
who were blocking up the entrance. A 
splendid passage-way was cleared in a .ew 
seconds, and it afforded an opportunity for 
hundreds of visitors to pass out of the 
building, that room might be made for 
hundreds, more to go in. 

For an aggregation of show features so 
cosmopolitan in their origin there was a 
remarkable display of American patrici- 
ism Washington’s birthday. Little Cui 
quita, the Cuban, appeared as she prom. 
ised, in the role of a diminutive Columbia. 
The lions wore ribbons of red, white, and 
blue, and Governor Wolcott’s baby wolf 
looked patriotic enough to have been at 
the State House Ifelping His Excellency 
receive. The blue-faced gorilla is collect- 
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ing quite a household of friends about him 
in his “Crystal Palace.” New arrivals ar: 
a mother monkey and a month-old baby 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FREE, 
and strawberries to be had for the picking. 
California only four days’ distant, and rates 
lowest of the low. Leave this land of snow 
and ice, and take the Nickel Plate Road, with 
its superb service, to the Golden Gate of the 
Sunset Seas. For all information of rates and 
weekly excursions, call on your nearest ticket 
agent, or address F. J. Moore, general agent 
_Nickel Plate Road, No. 23 Exchange street 


Buffalo, N. Y. [st 


Hinds & Noble of New York City, the 
well-known headquarters for school books 
of all publishers, have taken the store ad- 
joining their present quarters, and will 
now occupy, in addition td No. 4 Cooper 
Institute, the stores Nos. 5, 18, and 14, thus 
securing not only commodious warerooms 
but also ample light, as these stores run 
through from Fourth avenue to Third ave- 
nue, with two full window fronts on Fourth 
and two on Third avenue. Curtailment 
having been the rule during these recent 
times of stress, it affords us some satisfac 
tion occasionally to record the progress of 
a business firm that persists in forging 
ahead in spite of all obstacles. 











Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
MANAGER. 


Boston. 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


( New Encianp Bureau or Epvucation. ) 


Organized 1875. 


HIS is the oldest Teachers’ Agency i 
felt in every State in the Union, 


xy aa . . . 
assistance aggregate in the millions. 


n New England. 


Its influence has been 
and the salaries obtained through its 
Thousands of teachers have been 


placed in advantageous positions by its aid, each one of whom will testify to the 


value of its assistance. 


Our reputation among educators is national. 


We are better prepared than ever before to secure desirable schools for ow 


members, as calls from superintendents and school officers are continual for all 


grades. 


It is never **foo late ” to V'¢ gquster. 


School ofticers have learned by experience that the best available teachers can 


be more economically obtained through the Bureau than in any other way: and 


teachers who have no time or money to waste, by paying a small registration fee, 


can thus secure an interested and competent agent to look out for their interest. 
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Modern Bookkeeping 
Practical Elocution 
vanced Elocution 
_ and Their Makers (Vol. [1.) 
American Orations........... 
Household Economics....... 
Majestic Family Cook-Book 
Glaciers of North America. 
A History of Architecture.. 
A History of Painting 
A History of Sculpture 
Sheldon’s New System of Vertical Writing 
Elementary Course : ae: 
Grammar Course 
CGLOVITIE hs oi brs once doses 
elementary French Grammar. 
Modern Reader’s Bible—Isaiah 
\nalysis of the Sensations......... 
Hand-Book of Industrial Drawing. 
Practical Bookkeeping, Illustrated 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Archibald — ‘‘ Some astronomers that 

Mars is signalling some other planet.” 
Mary—‘‘ Maybe that is why Saturn has her 

ring of lights—to show that she’s engaged.” 
Harper’s Bazar. 


say 


Thousands suffer from Catarrh or cold in 
head and have never tried the popular remedy. 
There is no longer any excuse, as a 10-cent 
trial size of Ely’s Cream Balm can be had of 
your druggist, or we mail it for 10 cents. Full 
size, 50 cents. 

Ey Bros., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

A friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream 
Balm, and after using it six weeks I believe 
myself cured of catarrh. It is a most valu- 
able remedy. — Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Warmheart — ‘‘ My good man, why do 
you let your children go barefoot?” 

Pat O’Hoolihan—‘‘ For de raison, ma’am, 
dat I have in my family more feet than shoes.” 

-Harper’s Round Table. 

The advocates for vertical writing need 
not to go far for an argument. It is itself 
its best argument. Its general appear- 
ance, plainness and neatness, commend 
the new style not only to the composition, 
the new style not only to the compositor, 
ence. The pens furnished by the Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Company for this pur- 
pose, their numbers 556, 570, and 571, have 
exactly such qualities as will please the 
teacher and delight the scholar. 

Say what you will in dispraise of woman, 
she very seldom loses an umbrella. Though 
this may be because of her fondness for always 
having something in her hand. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
heen used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
ale by Druggists in every part of the 
vorld. 3e sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 
a bottle. 


Twenty-five cents 


Some New Books. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Montgomery. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N.Y. & .80 
Shoemaker. Penn Pub, Co,, Philadelphia. — 1.25 
Putnam G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. «2.50 

_— i z a 1.20 
. Campbell 1:50 
-. Gallier. “ ss 2.50 
. Russell. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.90 
Hamlin. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 2.00 
Vandyke “ 6 a 1.50 

. Marquand 66 ss “6 1.50 
— Sheldon & Co., N.Y. 42 

ss “ 6 

Harper | Ed. Win. R. Jenkins, N. Y. 85 
Du Croquet. “6 66 46 00 
Moulton {Ed.} The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. 50 
Mach. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 1.25 
lew. J.H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 65 


Draughon, 


The evils of the guessing game are capitally 
illustrated by the story of a well-known down- 
town teacher who placed on the black-board 
before her second-year pupils the word, ‘ de- 
sert,”’ and asked them to tell her what it was, 
| explaining at the same time, that it was “ soms- 
thing we have after dinner.”’ Like ashot came 
the answer from a hearty-looking boy, ‘‘ Dys- 
| pepsy !”’ 





If you lack sufficient interest to purchase 


The Mastery of Memorizing, advertised in 
janother column, at least send for the free 
imemory booklet. It will prove interesting 


reading, and should be read by every teacher. 
Write for it. eow 


Jack—‘ Say. Tom, did you ever have a friend 
in need ?” 

Tom—‘‘ No. When he is in need, I no longer 
consider him my friend.”’— Facts and Fiction. 


Tue Heart or Barvey. 

The heart of the barley grain was long ago 
discovered to be rich in all the elements that 
go to make blood, bone, and muscle, and only 
the fact that every preparation of the nutritious 
grain contained much that was indigestible pre- 
vented its being generally used. Messrs. Far- 
well & Rhines, of Watertown, N. Y., have put 
in operation a process by which the nntri- 
tious part alone of barley is put in attractive 
form to tempt alike the appetites of sick and 
well. Barley Crystals, as the preparation is 
called, is a most delightful breakfast dish, be- 
sides being capable of transformation into many 
delicious desserts, and is sold in sealed tins, 
thus insuring perfect purity. Its sanitary value 
as anemollient and diuretic is well understood 
by physicians. The manufacturers will send a 
cooking sample of Barley Crystals free to any 
one sending name and address. ] 


She—‘‘Are you interested in secret orders?” 
He—‘‘ Only in those one gives at the soda 
fountain counter at the drug store.” 
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e At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


5 The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sta.. ‘ 
e Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 4 
} Central for shopping and theatres. 
° Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree e 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. ¢ 
eS Se ee ee oe oe ee 
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Aiken, Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, Thomasville, 








TRAINS) 
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NASSAU, CUBA 
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srunswick. 


COAST LINE 











Via Washington, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah. 











Route of the renowned **New York— Florida Special."’ Lux iriously appointed, The 
only solid vestibuled train t | No Extra Fare. Connections trom Boston via 
“Colomal I xpress,”’ or i New Y¥ : For rates, tickets and all information, address 
J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 300 Washington St., Boston. 
1 ‘ ¥ 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


“\ CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


ecommends teachers and secures places for them 
Positions filled in thirty States. 
feachers wanted now, 
form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 





H. 8S. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 











Teachers Wanted, 


American Teachers’ Bureau 
(19th year.) 


St. Louis, Mo. 


| T 





eA » “T) ‘N 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| OF RELIABLE 
| American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 

Established 1880. 
! E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth rity 


w NEW YORK Cl 





EACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY 


OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
Places Good Teachers in Good Positions. 
Send stamp for circular. J. M. FISK, M’g’r, 215 Porter St 


J. FF. Draughon, Nashville,Tenn. .60 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


= $500 is an equation often presented to us, as if it involved only one unknown quantity. But 

in sending teachers to schools there is always another—the school itself. with the 

character of the work, the kind of discipline employed, etc., so that where we know only that a $500 

teacher is ee for a room of 40 pupils in an intermediate department, for instance, we may have a 

hundred candidates who from these data would seem to fill the bill, and yet out of them all only one or 
two of them really a good fit. Weare helped a good deal by our records. 

same school, and if so we can soon 


we can tell at a glance whether pre- 

vious applications have come from the Y ee 40 PU Pl L secure the previous letters, giving 
any additional information required. Thereare some hundreds of schcols that we know pretty well, because 
But In case of a school applying for the first time, we like to have 


jt th Se oe two or more teachers there. 
detailed information as to itsexact needs. We are pretty good at algebra, and can TO Fl N D xX 
...C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Whena call comes from any school 


solve equations fairly well if you will give us data enough, and we always do our best 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 
Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °° *cycaco, 1x1. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
largest Western Agency. 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 











you should write to the 











1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


70 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS'AGENCIES 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 








FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, °° S&OwMEtD oF 


BOS TOR . 
Our Manual free. ; 4 


Fr. SPAULDING, 


Our record, 2511 places filled. 
DUCATIONAL EXCHANC 
49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. 


B. Prop. 








Write for Blanks. 


Recommends Competent Teachers, 





"ne Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, ‘* Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 





1, Selects superior teachers for empioyers. 

. Informs teachers of vacancies. 

Gives personal advice to young teachers. 

. Subseribes for periodicals at club rates. 

. Sells books at wholesale prices. 

6, Buys second-hand books. 

Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


3. 
4 





CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE—NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIO, 


al Educational. Bure, 





The Continental Educationa 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
it is well organized; it has a large number of 
“the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 

y. best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
recommends ; it is infiuentisl. 

F BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Se ie ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. ae ae ae ee _ ._. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P,. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Ihe Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 














Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Kittredge Building. Denver, Colo. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Established in 1884. Twelve 


years under the same man- 
prominent positions all over the 


wide acquaintance among educators in t 
Prompt attention, Effi- 


Special advantages. Courteous treatment. 
Circulars free. Address rh a 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANTA. 


ager. A 
United States. 
cient service. 
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4 ‘ H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
¢ Winship q P 


r , in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
Western Office, 


+ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WM. F. JARVIS, 

$ Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members, We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan GUAR* 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps ( the regular price is 25 cts.), 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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ELOCUTIONARY 
TEXT-BOOKS 





Practical Elocution 


By J. W. SHoEMAKER, A. M. 
This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a practical, common- 
eae treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, yet comprchensive, soe Be 
absolutely free from the entangling technicalities that are so Sequenty found in 00 8 2 
this class. It advocates no individual system, but appeals to the intelligence of any om - 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully used by the average teacher of reading 
as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, leather back, 1.25. 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 6 

; Dj uti sve B ishe The 

The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever been published. 

principles discussed and the exercises presented have all passed successfully the experi- 
mental stage. No untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given place, but the é 

wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarie, Engel, Brown, and other 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to é 
meet the wants of the student of the “ new elocution.” 400 pages, cloth, leather é 
3é 


back, 1.25. 


Hand-book of Pronunciation 


By Joun H. BEcHTEL. 


This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
alphabetically arranged. Two forms of pronunciation are given. The first employs as few 
diacritical marks as possible, and is designed for those to whom such marks are a stum- 
bling-block instead of a help. The second is a close phonetic analysis of the word, in which 
every vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, every silent letter omitted, and 
every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted, Cloth binding, 50 cents. 





Special rates to teachers for examination ; liberal discounts for introduction. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COPCIPANY, 


1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31K, 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


HY ur Penells, 





We furnish 
DRAWING PENCILS, 
COMPASSES, DRAWING KITS, 
KITS and EASELS combined, 
DRAWING PAPER, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
Inst of all kinds of Drawing Material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA. 














KANSAS CITy. 


songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 
ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, Paper. 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 1. Price, 35 cents. 


_ Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 


3 Somerset Street, , ‘ ‘ , ; 


NEw YORK. 





Boston, Mass. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 


Corres onden p-\ instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
, courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 

Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required fora 


degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 
To CALIFORNIA : * Sunset Route ” i. 
Vid * Sunset Limited.” 
A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 
Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to California in 44 Days, “ssi 


Superb Equipment. 
ru = a Dining Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. ‘ 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets t Tex is, M X1CO, Ne Ww Me Al « ( a a Ja a 4 na AUS- 
>1S ) P Ss € XICO A 1zona liforni san and Chi 
, , a ’ 
tralia, and Round the We I , + 





For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIE R, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., } 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A.,, 1 Battery Place. New York. 
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wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments will be made 
this year. Information about Postals.Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
rationa, ete , will be sent free to any one mentioning 
Journal of Education. 
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- Publishers. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. FORRIGN BOOKS 
149A Tremont St., {' 

(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mas 


Se 
Importations ‘from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
bl gg 352 Washington’ 8t., Boston. 














E ducational /nstitutions. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO, A 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
ULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HybDk, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. _ 
































WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 
OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Best thought and richest experiences 
of educational leaders in this and other 
countries are given in the columns of the 
The foremost educa- 
tors and the most successful teachers are continually 
speaking with personal helpfulness to the readers of this paper. 


Among the good things 
in store for our readers is a series of 
articles by the editor, Mr. A. E. Winship, on 
Commercial and Industrial Geography, 
of such scope and adaptability as have never before been 
prepared for publication in papér, magazine, or book form. 
The topics to be treated are as follows: Wool, Cotton, Silk, Linen, 
Sugar, Fruit, Cattle, Iron and Steel, Granite and Marble, Pens and 
Pencils, Spices, Boots and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. These articles have been 
prepared at great labor and cost by Mr. 


Winship, and contain information be- 


yond the reach of the average school teacher. These articles alone will be 
worth many times the cost of a year’s subscription. 


Special Terms of Subscription. 


That all teachers may avail themselves of this series we offer the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION from Jan. 21 to July 1, 97, for 81.00, 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


Any subscriber of the Journal who will send us five of these sub- 


the date of his own subscription 


year; published weekly. 
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BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater Normal School. 
HOW THE TREES GROW. 
S a preparation for this work it is well 
prey C 1S We 
for the teacher to read some chapters 
on spring life by Burroughs or in Gib- 
son’s “Sharp Eyes,” in order to catch 





the spirit of nature study in its fresh- 
ness. As a botanical preparation the study of the 
chapters on buds in Bergen’s “Elements of Botany” 
or Newell’s “Outline Lessons in Botany,” part I., will 


be particularly helpful. 


FOURTH YEAR—KINDS OF BUDS. 


Continued recognition of the common trees by 





THE HORSE-CHESTNUT. 


means of their buds. A list, with dates, of the trees 
in the order of their leaving out or of the appearance 
of their flowers. Notice the trees in which the 
flowers precede the leaves, and vice versa. 

(1) A careful study of one twig, horsechestnut, will 
serve as the best introduction. The children should 
take the twigs and without detailed guidance tell all 
they can see about some point suggested. Scars—1. 
The leaf scars, their shape, position, number, arrange 
ment, dots, position of buds with reference to them, 
etc. Whatdothey show? 4. Dots on the bark of the 
number of sets on different branches, the distancc 
apart, etc. What dothey mean? 3. The scars at the 
fork of the branches, shape, number on the twig, size, 
etc. What dothey show? 4 Dots on the bark of the 
twig, position, size, number, meaning. After the 
children have seen all they can alone, then the 
teacher guides to any other important points. Any 
question that cannot be answered should wait until 
the twigs expand and answer for us. Buds— the two 
kinds according to their position, terminal and 
axillary; the number and size of each; the arrange- 
ment of the axillary buds, the number of buds want- 
ing, any very small buds; the covering of the buds, 
the arrangement of the scales; the arrangement of 
the branches as compared with that of the buds. 
Structure of the buds as shown in their growth. 
These twigs grow well in bottles of water, and as one 
stage of growth follows another, the parts can be care- 
fully observed. Scales—their lapping one over the 
other, their relative size, their spiral order, the resem- 
blance to leaves, the rings of scales, the difference be- 
tween the outside and inside, the wrapping around 
the leaves. Leaves—the manner of folding within 
the bud, the way of unfolding, the strong and weak 
buds with the order of their opening,— the lengthen- 
ine of the stem as the leaf unfolds, Flowers—from 
some of the larger buds will be seen the flower cluster 
starting. and from the first the form of the cluster 
can be determined, thus showing that it is already 
formed in the bud. As it expands the branches will 
be noticed growing on its two sides, thus accounting 
for the scar noticed at the forking of the branches. 

Sketches can be made of the twig, of the scales as 
picked apart and arranged, and of the opening buds 
on the twig. Written exercises should follow the ob- 
servation and drawing, and be made according to 
definite headings. Newell’s Outline Lessons 1s es- 
pecially helpful to teachers. 

(2) The potato is another stem with buds which 
should be studied. In the spring the buds have 
sprouted sufficiently to prove that the potato is a kind 
of stem (tuber) and not aroot. This gives a good op- 
portunity to bring out the difference between a stem 


and a root. The potato should be drawn to show the 
position of the buds and seales on its surface. The 
srowth of the sprouts in the sunlight and in the dark 
shows the effect of light on the color and size of the 
stem. The growth under ground in a flower pot will 
show other differences. The gradual shriveling of 
the potato as the sprouts grow shows that it was the 
storehouse of food for the buds and thus for the new 
plant. Ifa dahlia root is available, it will illustrate 
a root which stores food for the next year’s growth, 
but it has no buds on the thickened root portion. A 
sweet potato will also serve the same purpose. 

(3) An onion and flower bulbs growing in the 
schoolroom will illustrate other forms of stems which 
have stored food for their buds to use. As the spring 
advances the underground stems of grass or ferns will 
show another plan of growth from buds. The unroll- 
ing and expansion of the fern leaves is particularly 
beautiful. 


A GLIMPSE OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
BY EVELYN FOSTER. 
) J} ASHINGTON IRVING was born in 
New York, April 3, 1783. 
His home was on the Hudson river. 





It was a quaint little cottage. 
Irving used to say it was as full of 
angles and corners as an old cocked hat. 
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Fro Masterpieces of American Houghton, Mifflin,& Co, 


Although born in America, he spent many years in 
Europe. 

He first went to Europe in search of health. 

Afterward he went to represent our government at 
the court of Spain. 

Ilis dearest friend was Matilda Hoffman, a beauti- 
ful young woman, who died before she was eighteen 
vears old. Had she lived she would have been the 


creat author’s wife. 


Another of Irving’s friends was Rebecca Gratz, a 
beautiful Jewess. It is said that she was the original 
of Rebecea in Sir Walter Scott’s famous novel “Ivan- 
hoe.’’ 

Sir Walter Scott was also Irving’s friend. They 
passed many pleasant hours together in Scotland. 

Irving had several artist friends, of whose names we 
ire proud. 

Among these are Washington Allston and Charles 
Leslie. 

Charles Leslie illustrated “The Sketch Book.” 

Irving also had friends among poets. 

Thomas Moore. who wrote “Lalla Rookh,” was his 


friend. 








John Howard Payne, the author of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” was another friend. 

Here is an incident of Irving’s life, which is a fine 
illustration of the beautiful, unselfish spirit which 
always characterized him: From his boyhood he had 
cherished the plan of sometime writing the history of 
the conquest of Mexico. When the material was 
nearly all collected, and he was about to begin the 
task, he learned that William Prescott wished to write 
on the same subject. He at once gave up his plans, 
with that rare generosity that does not let the receiver 
know what the sacrifice has cost the giver. 

We can hardly hope to write books as charming as 
“The Sketch Book,” “The Life of Columbus,” or 
“The Life of Washington.” 

We cannot hope to number among our friends such 
illustrious people as sought the friendship of Irving. 

sut we can all become like him, unselfish, cheerful, 
and courteous. And who that is unselfish, cheerful, 
and courteous is ever without some loving friends? 


PUSSY WILLOW’S SONG. 
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1. ‘* Who cares for the cold?” said Pus - sy Wil-low 
2- She thought she was first to greet the spring; 
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Lift - ing her head from her soft down-y _ pil-low; 


She tho’t she would hear the first song the birds sing. 
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When she looked round, there in great-glee, Sat 
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oO - pen my doors this pleasant spring day 
ten oth -er pus - sies brav -er than she. 


OBSERVATION WORK. 
[Supply each child with a twig and catkins.] 


Color of twig. 

Covering of twigs. 

Shape, size, and color of catkins. 

Position of catkins on the twig. 

Use of willow wood. 

With a magnifying glass find the two stamens in 
some, the pistil in others and the pollen. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS_ON TREES. 


(Gat fA IVE your pupils the following questions 
“4 3 Ca and ask them to find out for themselves 
. the correct answers. At the end of a 
“7, week of observation have them tell you 

on paper all they know about our trees. 





1. What are our most common forest trees? 

2 Where arc tallest trees in woods? 

8 Where are the shortest? where the thickest? 
{, What tree is hardest to climb? Why? 


5. What kind of a tree makes the best fish-pole? 


Why? 
6. Where do you go to look for fish-poles? 
What other trees do you generally find where 


fish-pole trees grow? 

8. Where does the hard wood grow? 

9. What trees have limbs almost to the ground? 

10. Name some evergreen trees? 

11. What trees have the greatest number of 
leaves? 

12. What trees does the wind find it the hardest 
to ect through? 

13. What use can be made of such trees as above? 
14. Name some trees which bear flowers. 
15. When do the maple and basswood trees 


flower? 

16. What kind of flowers do the balsam and pine 
trees have? 

17. How can you tell the age of a tree?-—Ex- 


change. 
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ARBOR DAY SONG. 
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Let the aisles be named Elm, Maple, Pine, and Oak streets. 
The remaining children may stand in their seats, arch their hands over the aisles. If branches of the trees named 


‘ured, the general effect will be greater. 


the streets. 
can be pri 


Six or eight children may be chosen to march up and down 


All sing the air in a spirited manner. 
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ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


‘ACTS ABOUT ARBOR DAY. 


(If desirable, each pupil may stand by his desk and re- 


cite a sentence. J 
I. We cannot forget Arbor Day, for it means tree day. 
II. We plant trees on Arbor Day. 
Ill. We little children cannot plant large trees, but we 
can plant seeds. 
lV. We sing about the flowers and trees on Arbor Day. 
V. We speak pieces about the trees. 
VI. We learn wonderful things about the trees. 


VII. There 


years old. 


are some trees in Europe that are over 500 


Vill We could have no fires if there were no trees. 


ur oC 


al and wood from trees. 


iny of our houses are made of:trees. 
A. Suie people have nothing to eat but the fruit from 


trees. 


XI. We know we could not live without trees. 
XII. Trees keep the air pure, and we must have pure 
air to breathe, 


XIII. After 
roots hold the 
XIV. This | 


50 plants can 


a rain-storm, the millions of leaves and 
tiny drops a long time. 

revents drouths and keeps the earth moist 
zrow. 


XV. It rains more in places where trees grow. 


XVI. If it did not rain, there would be no springs. 
XVII. If there were no springs, there would be no 


brooks, lakes, 


and rivers. 


. VIII. Our earth would be ....e a hot dry desert without 


trees, 
XIX. Trees 
AX. Perhay 
branches ars 
XXI. We 
XXII. Tree 
XXIII 


eat and drink. 
s they feel pain when they are cut or their 


broken, 
vill cut down oniy the trees we need for use. 


are among the best friends we have. 
ll love the beautiful trees. 


RECITATION WITH MOTIONS. 
(By the School.) 

yping desks).— 
er, patter comes the rain, 
‘ hill and over plain. 

Pupils (clasp hands in tront, raise them 
il full circle is formed).— 

er, higher climbs the sun, 

our spring is just begun. 

1otion as if scattering seeds 1n aisies). 

er, scatter seeds once more, 

that winter days are o’er. 

th hands on desks raised gradually to full 
her rows same mouon). 

ird, upwar.a into ligut 

» the shoots, tall and upright. 

motion: arms stili raised swaying trom 
hs are swaying to and fro, 

e breezes come and go. 
ms lowered gradually to desks; fingers 
present fluttering blossoms).— 

oms sweet with perfume rare, 

ter down tnrough soft, warm air. 

nds raised as in the act of catching).— 
catch the fruit of red and yellow, 

ie fall when ripe and mellow. 

tly clasped as if guardng the seed ).— 
guard the seed to plant next year, 
t fruit for all may then appear. 


The One Dandelion. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


gue grass had just begun to grow 
Beside the little river. 

It still was March,—upon the bough, 
All curling in a shiver, 


A row of catkins grumbling hung. 
The pussy willow waited 

(Half smothered in a furry coat) 
For little Spring belated. 


A moping bluebird tried to sing, 
His throat was sore and choking. 
“Is this,” he cried, “the Poet’s Spring? 
I don’t enjoy poor joking. 
I’ll hie me to that cedar bower, 
Where Brother Red Head’s drumming; 
Another year I’ll wiser be, 
Nor hasten in my coming. 


Some spiteful snowflakes sought the earth, 
They nipped the trembling grasses, 
Hepaticas drew close their hoods, 
The little startled lasses; 
But just beside the river’s brink, 
In green and yellow showing, 
All smiling like a little sun, 
One dandelion was growing. 


“Oho! I’m not afraid of you, 

You March breeze cold and nipping. 
Come on, you little snowy flakes, 

Too soon you'll all be dripping. 


Old Sun, you hide your face to-day, 
You'll never catch me pining, 
I’ll play that I am, too, a sun, 


” 


And do a little shining. 


And so he cheered the gloomy hours, 
The jolly little fellow. 

He looked, indeed, a second sun, 
He was so big and yellow; 

He never stopped to groan or scold, 
In spite of March wind blowing, 
All praise the one brave dandelion, 

The dearest flower growing. 





A March Song. 
@ MARCH! Isn’t this now the reason 


That you are so restless a thing? 
You don’t feel at home with the winter, 


You don’t feel at home with thes 


Their ways do not suit you exactly; 
The seasons are not to your taste. 
Isn’t this now the reason 


O, March! 
That you are in hurrying haste? 


If you cannot content yourself, really, 


If you cannot make friends wit 
Or wait till they come—the young 
I think you would better just go. 





pring. 


h the snow, 
flowers, 





A TALK ABOUT BIRDS. 


BY B. F. H. 






as early as February. 


Early in March or perhaps the last of 
February the children may be told to begin to look 
Preliminary to that have talks 
about birds in general; as to his organs and their pecu- 


for migrating birds. 


liar fitness for the life he leads. 
His covering, why should it not be fu 
His food and how he gets it. 
Where he sleeps and how. 


Bird’s-nests,—how they choose places for them. 
What kind of places are liked by robins? orioles? 
sparrows? woodpeckers? bluebirds? ground sparrows? 


swallows? crows? etc. 
When they build their nests. 


What materials they use and where they find such 


material. 
What tools they use. 


When the first bird is seen—which is usually a blue- 


pird—have a day’s lesson on it. 
Begin with a morning talk:— 
Where has he been all winter? 
When is he usually seen? 
What food does he prefer? 
Have you ever heard him sing? 


Tell how he is colored,—head, bill, neck, breast, 


wings, legs, ete. 
‘To what common bird is he related? 
How is he like these birds? How d 
What place does he choose for a nest? 
When does he build? 
Of what material does he build? 


How many eggs does the female bird lay? 


color are the eggs? 
How do the young birds look? 


All these questions may be answered in bird books 


in public libraries. 


The children might write about the bluebird from 
simple outline on the blackboard, from written ques- 


Ped. | HE returning birds are sometimes seen 
very early in the spring. 
the bluebird was seen in Massachusetts 


r? 


ifferent? 


tions or in anyway suggested to the teacher. 


The following is a simple outline to write from:— 


( Size. 

Shape. 
} Color. 
| Family. 
| Habits. 
| Nest. 


The Bluebird. - 


It could be elaborated according to g 


A good memory gem to teach in connection with 


such a lesson is:— 
“The birds are coming home soon, 
I look for them every day, 
I listen to catch the first wild strain, 
For they must be singing by May. 


“The bluebird he will come first, you kn 
Like a violet that has taken wing, 


rades. 


ow, 


And the redbreast trills while his nest he builds. 


I can hum the song that he sings.” 


- ' = 

hen there is a familiar song about the bluebird 
that might be taught by rote in lower grades and by 
note in higher—“I know the song that the bluebird 


is singing.” 


Selected. 


Last year 


What 


— 
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Words and Music by Etta M. 


POWERS. 
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This song is to be sung by 
on desk 


a few whom the teacher may sel i 
i select. Other pupils may represe , 
their heads all up at words: « Peep up your heads.” -" ” ee 
rhree or four pupils may be chosen to represent the ‘birds and | 
on the platform, bees and birds may flit in and out among them 


ees,” and may dance lightly about the root 


spring buds asleep ( heads 


n. If trees be 
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